
"That fellow ahead is a candidate for the 
Hitchhikers' Club." 

"You mean because bis car is smoking?" 

"Right! Smoke is a common symptom of 
excessive engine wear and you know that 
means waste of gasoline and oil. And when 
you waste gasoline these days — you walk." 

"But yon see lots of smoking cars on the road-" 

"And frequently this smoke comes from un- 
necessary engine wear — wear that a good oil 



like Insulated Havoline would have prevented." 
"Insulated?" 

"That means Havoline is extra-tough . . . 
especially processed to protect your motor 
at any operating temperature. Havoline is 
distilled too . . . free from carbon- 
forming impurities that steal gas 
and rob your car of power. Change 
to Insulated Havoline today . . . 
before your car begins to smoke!" 



c^kca^a TEXACO DEALERS 

Tunc in chc TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday niglu -CBS 
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RECOGNIZE THESE FOLKS? They're the people 
„ next door, and your friends up the street. 
They're here to remind you that riding around 
with empty seats is a peacetime luxury. And this 
is war! Sure . . . you've heard "this is war" a thou- 
sand times. But do you really know what it means? 
It means more than sugar and gas rationing. 

Do you know that even our Army is finding 
ways to do its job with less rubber? Do you know 
that combat tires are being reduced in rubber 
content to the very minimum? 

Makes you think a little, doesn't it? Makes you 
ashamed of scuffing away what little we have left, 
by speeding, swerving corners, slamming brakes, 
and needless trips. Makes you want to fill those 
extra seats ... or thumb a ride yourself! 

And don't kid yourself into thinking this thing 



is temporary! Or that synthetic rubber is going 
to take care of you. 

Over two years ago we at B. F. Goodrich were 
first to sell tires made with synthetic rubber to 
the American public. Because of this leadership, 
we know as much about synthetic rubber as any- 
one else in the country. And we're walking, or 
taking buses, ordoublingup— right herein Akron. 

It's true hundreds of people and companies 
bought our synthetic rubber tires. It's true the 
performance of these tires under all sorts of road 
and driving conditions all over the country proved 
them equal to those of natural rubber. 

But that doesn't add up to tires for you — or for 



us. Not while our Army and our Navy are short of 
rubber! Not while our armed forces need every 
ounce of crude rubber that can be obtained — 
every pound of synthetic that can be produced. 

This war is different . . . we're all in it. And the 
sooner we all know it, the better. We expect to 
be selling you Silvertown Tires again. We intend 
to keep them the best on the road. 

But right now there's a bigger job to do. We're 
not going to shirk it, and we know you're not! 

IMPORTANT ! America right now needs scrap rubber of 
all kino's . . . your old tires, old rubbers, old boots. Turn 
them over to the scrap collection agencies. 




Writ* B. F. Goodrich, Dept. 1-7, Akron, O., for frea 4S-pogo booklet 
"Will America Have to Jack Up Its 29,000,000 Automobiles?" 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 



NEGROES AT WAR 

Sirs: 

Since I am personally engaged in the 
problem, as executive director of Ike 
Committee on Discrimination in Em- 
ployment In the New York Stale War 
Council. I was naturally delighted with 
your splendid article. NegrcM-s at War 
(LIFE. June lfi). 

The facts as stateil by you in behalf 
of these sidetracked Americans will, I 
am sure, greatly aid the work of this 

Committee. 

ANDREW O. DOYLE 
New York. N". Y. 

Sirs; 

This is to express my appreciation 
for your splendid pictorial article. Ne- 
groes at War. It is articles such as this 
which will go far in building up confi- 
dence, morale and patriotism in our 
country. I am recommending that every 
one in my congregation get a copy while 
they can, and keep it. 

JOIIN n. EDWARDS 
Hector 

St. Luke's Church 
New Haven. Conn. 

Sirs: 

How in the name of God do you ex- 
pect to contribute to the promotion of 
unity in this country when you display 
pictures of white women working under 
the supervision of Negro men, while in 
the same article you excuse the degrade! 
actions of Lincoln in sending Negro 
troopsagafnst the homes of those people 
who had raised them. Why remind the 
Southern people of an injustice M foul 
as any Hitler ever conceived? 

Your Negro war article is inflam- 
matory to the point of treason. 

R. J. DIVINE 

Covington, Ky. 
Sirs: 

This portrayal of the Negro during 
the present war should serve as an in- 
centive to all races and creed* to unify 
their efforts for victory. 

K A. HILLINGS, M.D. 
Natiun.'d President 
Phi IJela Sigma Fraternity 
Atlanta, G&. 

Sirs: 

One old veteran, here at this facility, 
Is-came very much excited at seeing the 
colors of Harlem's 309th. 'That 's my 
outfit, the old 15th." he said. 

E. G. ROBERTS. M.D. 
Veterans Facility 
Tuskegee. Ala. 



Many thanks for your very tine article 
and accompanying photographs. 

In spite of the often unhappy treat- 
ment wo have received, both in and out 
of go%'ernment. we know that this is our 
America, we want to do our sliare. We 
carry on. knowing that our stanchtwt 
friends an- America's finest citizens. 

WILLIAM C. SMITH 
Attorney 

Detroit Mich. 
Sirs: 

... I bope that as the war continues 
and during the peace settlement after- 
ward. LI FE will see, lit to do more arti- 
cles along tills line. It is extremely im- 
portant that the white press does not 
forget the Negro after his cooperation 
In this war Is no longer necessary for its 
successful prosecution. 

JOHN A. DAVIS 

New York. N. Y. 

NEGROES IN THE NAVY 

Sirs: 

In your essay. Negroes at War. you 
state that Negn>es could serve fn the 
t". S. Navy only as messmen. In this 
you are partly in error. Naval enlist- 
ment was closed to Negroes in lt»22. 
Then in 1936 the bars were dropped be- 
cause the Navy stopped recruiting Fili- 
pinos as messmen. and Negroes were ac- 
cepted for that service. However, Ne- 
groes who were already In the Navy 
continued in the ranks they held prior 



to the time when enlistments were closed 
to them. 

Picture, herewith, shows (left to right) 
Commissary Steward Rollins. Chief Ma- 
chinist Male Mitchell and Chief Com- 
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missary Steward St rivers. Negroes 
started serving In the Navy under Ad- 
miral Perry in the battle of Lake Erie 
and one escorted Admiral Peary to the 
North Pole. 

FRANK A. YOUNG 
Chicago Dcfrntitr 
Chicago. III. 

NEW MEXICO'S 200TH 

Sirs: 

Here is a picture of Governor John E. 
Miles of New Mexico {left) and Briga- 
dier General It. t\ Charlton, the state's 
adjutant general, as they view the 
marker of the 2omh Coast Arlillery 
: A A ■. which was placed on the State 
House lawn in Santa Fe and dedicated 
on June 14, after removal from Fort 
Bliss where it designated the location 
of the 200th during its training period. 

The 2(XHli went on to serve in the 
Rattle of the Philippines. On April 21 
came word that, with the exception of 




MEMORIAL for 200TI! 

three officers and 101 men who escaped 
to Corregidor, the whole of New Mex- 
ico's 20tlth was captured by the Japs, 
the largest number of men from a single 
State to meet that fate. With the fall or 
Corregidor. the remainder of the New 
Mexico outfit has now fallen into Jap 
hands. 

KENNETH ALLEN 
Santa Fe. N. Mex. 

SEADOG 

Sirs: 

Scadogs are shocked by the lubber 
who snarled the seagoing language in 
the caption under Wlnslow Homer's 
splendid painting, Eight Hells (LIFE, 
June 16), He says that the captain on 
the "quarterdeck" wields a "sextant." 
while his mate reads a "chronometer." 

A chronometer is a device for calcu- 
lating Greenwich timeand thus the nav- 
igator's longitude. Not by the wildest 
circumstance will one ever be found 
in use elsewhere than inside its espo- 



(continued on p. 4} 
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These TWO Big 
Best-Sellers^ 




It's really true! These TWO best-sellers FOR ONLY 
$1.39. Not $1.39 for each, but for BOTH! And you 
pay nothing in advance. And nothing AT ALL if you 
decide not to KEEP the books after examining them. 
No strings attached to this offer. Send FREE EXAM- 
INATION COUPON below (without money) NOW! 

KIMGS ROW 





ACTUAL VALUE $3.75! 



674 Thrilling Pages. 
A Coast-to-Coast Best-Seller 
at $2.75! 



Over 330,000 Sold — And Now It's America's Smash Hit Movie I 



KINGS ROW— the sensational best-selling novel which 
strips the masks from an American town! KINGS 
■ ROW — the town they talk of in whimpers! KINGS 
ROW — now thrilling millions in the exciting Warner Bros, 
smash-hit screen play, just as it thrilled thousands in the 
GrigUia] novel at S2.75! A book that lays bare the secret 
thoughts, the suppressed passions and pent-up desires of the 
people in a small town — where everybody THINKS lie 
knows everybody else! 

Every adult, in Kings Row knew that a human face can 
become a "mask" — hiding secret love, hate, ambition. But 
fourteen-year-otd PARR IS MITCHELL took people at face 
value! He liked affectionate Rcnee. He loved his girl-crazy 
pal, Drake MeHugh. He trusted Jamie Wakefield, who wrote 
potrms and whom people secretly called "too pretty for a boy." 

Cassie Tower, the town's prettiest girl, he thought "strange. " 
She was always kept at home hy her father, a physician who lived 
mysteriously well without patients. But PARRIS feared eold- 
faced Dr. Gordon, whose patients' hearts were so often found 
"too weak for chloroform." Once Parris heard (and never forgot) 
the frightful screams from a farmhouse, when Dr. Gordon's buggy 
was there! 



Through his sensitive reaction to people, PARRIS developed 
the intuition of a born doctor. He discovered that each person 
faced the town of Kings Row through a protective mask — hiding 
a sickness of mind or soul, a gnawing fear, a paralyzing inferiority 
complex, or a cherished vice. And later, as DOCTOR ParriB 
Mitchell (equipped as a psychiatrist by 5 years' study in Vienna) 
he helped them take off their masks! 

"A Powerful and Passionate Book" 

How their masks were removed ami how tangled lives met in 
thrilling conflict, is an extraordinary story — gripping in intensity, 
exciting in action, fascinating in suspense. Meet the revered doc- 
tor, practicing his concealed sadism; the district attorney, pursu- 
ing his schoollxjy hatreds to the bitter end, in one case to the 
gallows; the town grave-digger with his speculative way of looking 
at a man's neck; the sensible, earthy priest ; the kind villus*-™: ami the 
handful of broad- vis ioned pioneers who had founded King* Row. 

"A Grand Yarn!" "Swift and Gripping!" 

Here is a truly great American novel — packed with Kings 
Row's charm, seat, ambitions, paaeion*. loves, hate*, hy 
pocrisies. traeedics, comedies and v sometimes, nameless 
horrore! The X. Y. Times called Kings Row "a grand 
yarn, full of the sap of life Eventful, swift." The 
N. Y. Herald Tribune said. "Rich in sentiment, 
emotional, powerfully felt — a moving, pas- 
sionate book." 



a«4 Short Stories of DE MAUPASSANT 



IN ADDITION to KINGS ROW, you ALSO get (for 
$1.3!>) this 502-paRe volume— the greatest works of liter- 
ature's most daring story-teller! Here, complete and 
hfpoioi, are the frankest, most realistic stories of their 
kind ever written! Here are tales of love, hate, intrigue, 
Mirrf™! madness, jealousy, heroism, surprise— tales that 
DaVQ [.en imitated but never equaled — plots that will 
startle rou to the roots with horror and amazement! 

Nearly 100 Stories! 

Read FORBIDDEN" FRUIT— in which Henrietta, tired 
of being married, begs her husband to take her out for an 
evening as he would a mistress! Read of Mathilde LofaeL in 
THE NECKLACE— who gave the ten best years of her life 
to cover up a horrible mistake. Read of "BALL-OF-FAT," 



demi-mondaine who alone could save a party of more re- 
spectable people in a dash through German-occupied 
France— and what she did. And these are only three of 
the countless moments of reading entertainment you will 
find in thishandsomccloth-bound volume, stamped to simu- 
late the beauty and brilliance of geniune gold! 

Would you like more bargains like this? You can — IF YOU 
WISH TO — get a double bargain like this every month! Over 
105.0(H) people are doing so now and building two libraries (of 
modern best-sellers and great classics) for only $1.39 a month! 
But YOU ARE UNDER NO OBLIGATION WHATEVER 
if you areept this offer of Kings Row and Short Stories of 
de Maupassant now. YOU MAY JOIN US OR NOT. AS 
YOI* PLEASE. But in any ease. Kings Row 
and de Maupassant are YOURS, to send p » m w m ■ 
book if you wish — OR to keep for ONLY 
$1.39, if you're delighted with them. 




RACHEL — who artnged 
France bteauxf of just one 
German tlsi too mani/f 



Examine BOTH BOOKS FREE 

Send No Money — No Obligation 



BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Dept. L. 7, Garden City, N. Y. 



You don't have to send any money to receive Kings 
Row and Short Stories of de Maupassant immediately, 
for FREE EXAMINATION. The coupon will bring 
your copies by return mail. Pay nothing to the postman. 
If you like the books, send us only $1.39, plus few cents 
to cover postage and handling costs. Remember — $1.39 
for BOTH books, Kings Row AND de Maupassant! 
BUT IF YOU'RE NOT ABSOLUTELY PLEASED 



IN EVERY WAY. RETURN THE BOOKS, PAY 
NOTHING, AND BE UNDER NO OBLIGATION 
WHATEVER. (And you are under no further obliga- 
tion even if you aecept the books and pay for them.) 
We have only a limited supply of copies for this liberal 
offer. When these are exhausted, this offer positively will 
not be repeated. Send coupon today! BOOK LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA, Dept. L. 7. Garden City, N. Y. 



H.7S double-value I will send you only ft. 39, 
dllng nut*. 

But If I tin nut like the books. . 
free examination and will pay nothing 

My acceptance ot thta offer does not obligate me In any way to ]oln or t 
any hooka, and no one t» " 
literature so that I may. __ 
to similar hnrgnln:* each mouth 

MH. I 
MRS. 
MISS I 



pIun a few cents postage and han- 
I will return them to you after this 5-day 
tllgate n 

i iMrat i 
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In Canadai 21.1 Victoria Str- rl, Toronto 
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"I need a secretary. Male . . . and private! No typing, short- 
hand or business experience necessary. BUT he has to be a 
perfect dancer, smooth talker, and know how to make women 
fall in love with him. Other women . . . not me! 

"That's how it was until I hired Fred MacMurray to 'TAKE 
A LETTER, DARLING.' Everything was strictly business. 
Until that week-end when we went to my cabin to . . . er . . . 
work. And I fell — but hard! — for the line I hired him to 
sling to other women. 

"That gives you an idea of what 'TAKE A LETTER, DARLING' 

is about. It has all the laughs and love and lightness that 
mark all of Producer-Director Mitchell Leisen's hits. TIME 
Magazine says: 'Very funny — full-dress comedy'." 

It's love that makes the world 
go 'round and 'round. That's 
what makes LizCugat and George 
Cugat so delightfully dizzy in 
Paramount's glorious, uproar- 
ious comedy of how to be happy 
though married, very appropri- 
ately called, "ARE HUSBANDS 

NECESSARY?" Betty Field and Ray Milland are the happy 
couple, and we guarantee that the laughs are the infectious 
kind. From the best-selling novel "Mr. & Mrs. Cugat." 

Some time ago we promised you that Cecil B. DeMille's 
"REAP THE WILD WIND" in Technicolor, would be one of the 
all-time "greats" of the spectacle screen. Advance engage- 
ments more than prove us right. It's no less than sensational. 

If you haven't seen it yet, by all means do 
so. If you have, you'll probably want to 
see it again. Yes, it's that good! 
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TO THE EDITORS 

(continued) 

cially constructed container always in- 
doors aboard ship. Then certainly Is no 

chronometer depicted In the painting. 

The navigation instruments shown 
are probably quadrants rather than 
sextants. Hoth serve the nine technical 
purpose. One seaman is shooting the sun 
(measuring Hie angle of the sun above 
the horizon) while the second mariner 
reads the calibrated scale on his quad- 
rant, having already jusi shot the sun. 

Finally, it would be a rare ami fancy 
fishing schooner that could boast a 
ouarterdeck. 

CASEY DAVISON 

Tacoraa, Wash. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Sirs: 

i would Hketodraw your attention to 
an error in the map of Germany wltfch 
was published in the story of the bomb- 
ing of Cologne (LIFE, June IS). 

Thet'zechoslovak Republic le marked 
on tin- map as a part of Cermany. where- 
as all 1hi« other occupied nations of Eur- 
ope are correctly designated as tho 
countries under ihe Nazi occupation. 

The Government of t he L'nited States 
recognizee Czechoslovakia as it existed 
prior to the partition at Munich ami to 
the conquest in March 1930. Conse- 
quently. Czechoslovakia should not be 
inserted as a pari of Germany, which is 
the Nazi claim. 

JOSEF HANc 
Czechoslovak Information .Service 
New York, N. Y. 

• Map showed" Germany as of Sept. 1, 
198S ami included Austria as well in the 
black German area. LIFE concedes no 
Nazi claims. — KD. 

HULA GIRL 

.Sirs: 

Here is a hula girl, Lei Mamo BOtttA, 
who is not faziii by the inconvenience* 
of war. She was a member of a USO hula 




GIRL BREATHES FRESH AIR 



SHE PITS OX MAS 



DANCE 



troupe which visited our station recent- 
ly and may well be considered as an 
example by the ISO girls you have 
been displaying in I.IKE. 

WILLIAM R. TOWSLEY 
San Francisco, Calif. 




NEW TYPE LIQUID RELIEVES 

ATHLETES FOOT 




...BY 
KILLING 
ALL 



Now it has been shown that Athlete's Foot is 
usually caused by one or several of five fungi or 
"germs." Obviously — to give you relief — you 
want a preparation that kills all five fungi. 

Independent laboratory testa show that 
Soretone DOES kilt on contact ALL FIVE 
of these tough, stubborn fungi. 

Soretone contains a new, mild but mighty 
powerful antiseptic (4-Bcta-Ethyl-Hexyl- 
Phcnol) never before used in any Athlete's 
Foot preparation. So here at last is something 
that can bring you real relief .'Soretone {1 ) helps 
to dry affected skin between the toes, (2) dis- 
solves perspiration deposits, (3) relieves and 
soothes the itching between the toes. 

And Soretone is inexpensive. 50c. or $1 for a 
bottle which contains 50' more liquid than 
the average. So, if you have Athlete's 
Foot, don't tempt ' 
get Soretone J 




SORETONE 

FOR ATHLETES FOOT • MUSCULAR PAINS 
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ALREADY, FOR MANY MONTHS, 
WE'VE BEEN TURNING OUT CANNON IN VOLUME 
FOR THE NATION'S FIGHTING PLANES! 



"Wanes and more planes!" And every wing 
lias "slings" to fight with! Oldsinobilc 
buildl these deadly "stings" in an arsenal 
that went into volume production way hack 
last October. Oldsnioliile '"Fire-Power" was 
ready for the take-off the day lighting 
suited. And wrilh every new 

turn of the war, Oldsinobilc ^^Ss-^'*' 'GM^^' 
output has been soaring . . . ■-y /(* „ 
Thousands of automatic air- 



plane cannon are pouring off 

OLDSMOBILE 



Oldsniolnle's non-stop production lines . . . 
Millions ot r high-caltber shell have been de- 
livered. Every force at Oldsinobile is lined 
Up solidly witli our fighting forces. Every 
product is a war produc t. Every worker is a 
"soldier of production? We're all determined 
- both men and management 
— to back, up our army and air 
corps with an ever-increas- 
ing flow of "Fire-Power." Our 
War-cry "Keep 'Em Firing!"' 1 




KEEP 'EM FIRING! Every skilled craftsman in the Olds- 
mnbile cannon arsenal is wholeheartedly in partnership 
witfa our fighting men. Producing to the limit so they'll 
have more tools to fight with! Producing with precision 
to uphold their accuracy! Working to help win this war! 



DIVISION 
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GENERAL MOTORS 



VOLUME PRODUCER OF "FIRE-POWER" FOR THE U. S. A. 
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YOU MUST DO THE RUNNING BROAD JUMP IN COMPETITION WITH THE BOYS 



SPEAKING OF 
PICTURES . . . 

. . . HERE IS A GIRL S GUIDE 
FOR ENTERTAINING SOLDIERS 



What yoti see hen is u new pattern of entertainment for girls 
who visit their soldier friends in V. S. Army camps. All 
over the eouritry girls arc finding it a patriotic pleasure to bright- 
en the lives of these hoys, hut (hey are also finding it DO pink lea. 
StifF training makes the hoys husky. They are full of vim. They 
are full of fun. For a girl to keep up with their fun is very hard 
work. Hut this hard work lias its rewards in the form of warm mas- 
culine appreciation. 

The young lady proving here that she can take it for I'ncle 
Sam is £I-year-oM Marjorio Wood worth (if Hollywood. Marjorie 
was snapped by I.I KK's photographer while visit ing some of her sol- 
dier friends stationed near a Southern California l>each. Though 
she is a person of increasing importance i" the movie world- 
tliis month Hal Hoach is releasing her first starring picture. The 
Devil With Hitler — Marjorie did not go Hollywood on the hoys. 
Instead of signing autographs or dining with officers, she jumped 
into her bathing suit like a good sport. Whatever the hoys did, 
Marjorie did. or tried to do. LIFE herewith presents these pic- 
tures as a guide to other girls involved in this type of war effort. 





YOU MUST JOIN HANDS WITH SOLDIERS AND DASH INTO CHILLY SURF. SQUEALING HAPPILY 




YOU MUST USE WHATEVER YOUR BOY FRIENDS PROVIDE FOR A BATHHOUSE 



YOU MUST TRAMP ALONG HOT ROADS IN OVERALLS THAT MAY NOT FLATTER YOUR FIGURE 




rIK Liberty Bell is ringing again 
—throughout this militant land. 

But it's not just one bell that rings 
today. 

Tens of thousands of them are clanging "right of way for the 
U. S. A." as the troop trains roll, as freight trains bring to- 
gether at the war plants every sort of raw material, and as they 
speed tanks, guns, planes and munitions from assembly lines to 
our fighting forces. 

For the bells of America's locomotives — locomotives moving a 
million tons of freight a mile for every minute of the day and 
night — are Liberty Bells of 1942. 

To do their part in keeping this "War of Movement" 
rolling, the railroads have enlarged their plant and 

ASSOCIATION OF 



m i-rased the efficiency of their operations. 
Today railroad equipment and railroad men 



li ii 



est transportation job 



n 



American 




arc delivering tl 
history. 

The size of that job is constantly increasing as ships are with- 
drawn from domestic service and as rubber-tired traffic turns 
more and more to the rails. To handle a growing job, railroads 
have bought and built more cars and locomotives, and would 
like to get still more. Other national needs for critical materials, 
however, hay r e made it impossible for them to get as much new 
equipment as they would like. But you can count on it — the 
railroads will make the best use of w hat they have and what they 
can get. You can count on it — they'll keep up their all-out 
effort toward the great objective — to keep America work- 
ing, to keep America fighting, to keep America free. 



Railroads 



WASHINGTON, D. C. 



ighled materi; 



SPEAKING OF PICTURES 

(continued) 
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YOU must play follow the leader running along ■ railroad track. Although die 
match for soldiers in more nthletic games, Marjorie held her own in this maneuver. 




You must like Army food, m rjorie does, piling her mess kit high. She doesn't have 
to worry about rations, because soldiers get all the sugar, butter and jam they want. 




YOU mUSt 8at With SOldierS. I open-air tables. Here M arjorie found tin- swim and ex- 
ercise on MMa gave her an appetite which could Ik* killed only by second helpings. 



Dear Diary 
Ho Hum 




DOUBLE PROTECTION? It's (lie two- 
WttY dainliiie.-s 4 .a*lmiere BoiHIUfil 
Soap ghrs vou! Mr*!, a rich, gentle 
lather « IinIi rhmisi-s itmt\ DOul 
oil.. i alino-t instanllv. I lien in- 
BtCara «'f repLn iii^ InhIv odor willi 
an iiiiplear>aut "soapy" smell 

< Momen Bouquet Soap girea raw 

skin a Mihlle prolrcliiig/ra#niM«v — 
llie alluring fragrance men love' 




Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap 

WITH THE FRAGRANCE MEN LOVE 
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r SHU-MILK'S NEW METHOD 
WHITENS SHOES 1 

IN V2 THE TIME 




Shu-milk's done it! It's 
given you a new. . . faster 
. . . neater . . . and easier 
way to whiten shoes. Shu- 
Milk Applicator cuts working 
time in half. Applies snow- 
while Shu-Milk directly from 
bottle. No smeared edges. No 
soiled hands. Periect ior two- 
lone shoes. Buy Shu-Milk's 
clever shoe-whitening combina- 
tion at drug, dep't, 5 and 10c. 
grocery, or shoe repair shops. 
Shu-Milk Cleaner, 10c: with 
Applicator, 20c shu milk PROD- 
UCTS CORP., Passaic, N. J. 

. . . unytha £<Ji£. au "-fajmZcu+t, £brL^° 




SHU- Ml .K CLEANS ALL WHITE SH0ES 
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Today's High Cigarette Prices needn't 

bother you! Modern KING SIZE 
BEECH-NUTS cost you less per pack 
— yet you can't buy a finer cigarette 
at any price! They're extra-long, 
extra -smooth, extra-easy on your 
throat. Try BEECH-NUTS, today! 

PRODUCT OF P. IORILLARD COMPANY 



BEECH-NUT 



The Modern King Size Cigarette 



LIFE'S COVER 




To celebrate this nation's first 
Independence Day as a belliger- 
ent in World War II, the covers 
of 300 magazines arc carrying 
the American Flag. Sponsored 
by National Publishers Associa- 
tion, this gesture is a salute to 
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Overheard in 

the It a I h r o o 111 

A dirty, dingy toilet brings whispered com- 
ments. It's inexcusable these days. Sani- 
Flush keeps toilet bowls glistening and 
sanitary without messy work. It removes 
stains and incrustations where toilet germs 
lodge. Cleans away a cause of toilet odors. 
Use Sani-Flush at least twice a week. 

Don't confuse Sani-Flush with ordinary 
cleansers. It works chemically. Even cleans 
the hidden trap. (Also cleans out auto 
radiators thoroughly.) When used ac- 
cording to directions on the can, 
Sani-Flush cannot injure septic tanks 
or their action and is absolutely safe 
in all toilet connections and auto cool- 
ing systems. Sold everywhere. Two handy 
sizes. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. 




Sum-Flush 



CIEANS TOILET 
• OWLS WITHOUT 
SCOURING 



every shot 

AsMONEY" 




GET THE 



TO GUIDE YOUR CAMERA 



• Here's an easy way to get more out of 
your pictures and mnke every shot count 
— color, stills, movies. Get a G-E ex- 
posure meter and get correct exposure 
everv time. Amazing accuracy; extreme 
sensitivity; one-hand operation; positive 
protection of shadow detail ; unusual 
sturdiness. See it at your dealer's. General 
Electric, Si henectady, N. Y. , Jia m 
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AM. PHOTOS AND TEXT CONCERNING THE ARMED FORCES HAVE BEEN RE- 
VU \\ fcL> AND PASSED BY A COMPETENT MILITARY OR NAVAL AUTHORITY 
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cover and entire content* of LIFE axe fully protected by copyrights in the United States 
jremn countries and must not be reproduced in any manner without written permis; 






LIFE'S PHOTOGRAPHER 

When Photographer Andreas Feininger 
arrived at Sergeant Alvin York's Tennes- 
see mountain store while taking his pic- 
tures of the Fighting South {pp. 57-71), a 
shooting match was about to begin. Fein- 
inger likes to shoot and he couldn't resist 
the impulse to join in. Using an ancient 
muzzle-loader that was fired at the Battle 
of New Orleans in 1815, he beat sever- 
al of York's mountaineer neighbors, but 
lost out to York's 12-year-old son {p. 69). 



The following list, page by page, shows the source from which each picture in this mue was 
i:ai)KTo! Where a single page is indebted to several sources credit is recorded picture by picture 
f right, fop to bottom), and line by line {lints separated by dashes) unless otherwise specified. 
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Darn Clever. . .These Americans! 

You just can't top American ingenuity — in peace or 
war! Today, millions of heads-up men Rc/\ nti Reliance 
patented No-Tare Fly Shorts, because of an exclusive 
construction feature that means extra months of cool, 
comfortable, dependable wear — at no extra cost! Mil- 
lions of Reliance-Made Shorts are serving our coun- 
try's armed forces, too — along with Reliance-Made 
Parachutes, Air Mechanics' Suits, Fatigue Uniforms, 
Pants and Shirts, Sailors' White Jumpers, Trousers 
and Underwear! — 



RELIANCE MANUFACTURING CO. 

212 Wait Monro* Strvot, Chicago, III. 
200 Fifth Av«., Now York, N. Y. 

MAKERS OF Big Yank W ork Shirts . Happy Home and 
Kay I ' hitney Fmchs - Universal Pajamas * Ayu on Shirts 
limenada Slack Suits • HiaUah and Penrod Summer Shirts 
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WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE 



«< 



Life Insurance for the Family Man 




Many a man with a wife and children has asked: 

How Can I Use Life Insurance Mosl Effectively 
for the Protection of My Family ? 

As your life insurance agent will tell you, most every family man 
should arrange his life insurance to provide two-way protection: 

1. Insurance protection payable to his wife no matter when he dies. 

2. Extra insurance protection for the first 15 or 20 years — until each 
child becomes self-supporting. 

How family men in different circumstances can accomplish this 
double job is outlined below . . . 



la IF YOU ALREADY HAVE adequate whole life 
insurance for your wife, then a term policy for 
15 or 20 years is an excellent method for provid- 
ing extra protection you may need during that 
period when your children are growing and unable 
to support themselves. In that way you get tem- 
porary protection at a low premium rate. 

If you wish, you can arrange to have all or part 
of this extra insurance made payable to your wife 
in one sum, or it can be paid as a monthly income 
during the period when the children are growing. 



2. FOR FAMILY MEN WITHOUT ENOUGH whole life 

insurance, The Prudential has two policies that 
may fit your needs. The first is the "Family Income" 
policy. It combines whole life insurance with 
extra payments in the form of monthly income. 

Suppose you take a "Family Income" policy 
with a permanent benefit of #5,000. If you die 
during the first 20 years, your wife will receive #50 
a month until the end of the 20-year period . . . 
and then #5,000. If you die after 20 years, she 
will receive just the #5,000 permanent benefit. 




3. the second POLICY is called the "Modified 
Life 3-20." It combines permanent life insurance 
with an equal amount of temporary protection 
that runs for the first 20 years. 

Suppose you take out a "Modified 3-20" policy 
with a permanent benefit of #5,000. If you die 
during the first 20 years, your wife will receive 1 
the #5,000 permanent benefit plus #5,000 tem- 
porary protection. This money can he paid either 
in cash or in the form of monthly income. If you 
die after 20 years, she will receive just #5,000. 



e 



rtlllEITIAL 



INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

HOME OFFICE; NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 




ARE WE HELPING YOU ? 

This is another in our series of advertisements— "W hat Every Man 
Should Know About Life Insurance." 1 his series is intended to give 
you the kind of practical information on life insurance that will be 
of real benefit to you and your family. 

We hope these advertisements will help you understand life in- 
surance better and give you a deeper appreciation of your agent's 
services. Your comments will be warmly welcomed. 
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Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto: "In God is our trust." 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 



The StorSpangUd ISamu r opens with a question Oh soy, ran tftni st t-Y The meaning ol thai 
c|iit'slintt is that frit' ini'ii can never take tlicir frvedoin for gruntcil. They must always stand 
nmly to fi^ht fur it. in give their Uvea for it. At Fort MtcHenry, where historic ol<t cannon 
(afore) si ami as bnperishable memories of the dawn of Sept* 14* in i L Pranctt Scot t Key an* 
•wered liis own question in (lie storing out unfamiliar final lines of the anthem as quoted 
at left . On 1 1 1 is nun 1 1 anniversary of their independence, in the greatest crisis of t heir history, 
Americans ate once more making t be nunc resolute answ er— in song, in act ion and in blood. 



* 

★ 
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"MISSING IN ACTION" 

WITH 66 BOYS LOST ON BATAAN, THE PEOPLE OF HARRODSBURG, KY. PAY THEIR PRICE FOR FREEDOM 



This week for the fourth time since 1864 the people 
of the V. S. arc at war on their Independence Day. 
On the home front there will l>c fewer fireworks, few- 
er ice-cream cones, fewer picnics, fewer orations. War 
factories will work right on through the holiday week- 
end. But as always, from every V. K. city and town, 
from Washington's many-throated Marine Band (op- 
posit* i>age) to the Boy Scouts' shrill fifes on Main 
Street, will rise again the strains of the Star-Spangled 
Banner, with its eternal question to Americans: Will 
We, the people, fight through rvrri/ hardship tit preserve 
our freedom? 

This week the people of a handful of U. S. towns 
are making a special answer to that question. When 
Bataun fell on April !*. the Japanese captured 'Mi,- 
8 >IS tl. S. and Filipino troops. Among these were sev- 
eral U.S. companies mobilized as Nutionul Gunrds- 
men in 1940 and sent to the Philippines in Novem- 
ber 1941. There were (iti men from Harrodsburg, Ky. 



(pop. 4.(>7;t) who were in Company D, 192nd Tank 
Battalion. There were 'AS men from Port Clinton, 
Ohio (pop. 4,500) in Company C of the same outfit. 
There were t)7 men from Janes villc. Wis. and 80 men 
from May wood. 111. in Companies A and B. There were 
similar companies from Carlsbad. N. M. and Salinas, 
Calif. No one in this country, including the War De- 
partment and the American Red Cross, knows how 
many of these men were taken alive, or what has hap- 
pened to them since. The majority, it is presumed, 
are prisoners of war somewhere. The War Depart- 
ment simply reports them as "missing in action." 

In a friendly town like Harrodsburg, where ncigh- 
lx>rs call each other by first name and have Watched 
each other's l>oys grow up and put on their first long 
pants and graduate from school, the swallowing up 
of of its young men in a single day is hard to bear. 
Even harder, in a way, is the hick of news about 
them — where they are, how they are doing, what 



they are getting to eat. It seems strange to read in 
the weekly Harrodsburg Jferald, in the heart of blue- 
grass Kentucky, a list of instructions on "how to 
send . . . letters for prisoners of war in Japan or 
Japanese-controlled country.** 

But Harrodsburg's people arc showing their un- 
broken courage in many quiet ways. They are al- 
ready planning how they will dedicate their new ar- 
mory (completed last January) when the boys of Com- 
pany D come home at the end of the war. They have 
taken to putting snapshots of their sons in a Main 
Street store window for their friends to sec. The day 
after Bataan fell almost every house in Harrodsburg 
put out a Hag, and they are still out. 

Harrodsburg is one of the first towns in the en- 
tire country to taste the last full measure of war — 
loved ones re|>orted "missing in action." By the next 
Fourth of July the V. S. will have a great many Har- 
rodshurgs. For until it does this war cannot l>e won. 




A Harrodsburg father, Ix>n C. Terhune, stands it salute while the Star-Spangled Banner is or Harrodsburg's captured tank company. Mr. Terhune believes that if his boy Yandell and 
played during founders' day ceremonies on June HI. The tanks came from Fort Kno\ to hon- the others hail been given "plenty to eat and enough ammunition they'd be fighting vet." 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 15 
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"Missing in Action" (continued) 




At this 2:30 a.m. breakfast in lftSfl were many Harrodsburg boys who are now missing in the 
Philippines, including Pvt. Lyle Harlow (smiling, right) and I'vt. Marvin Taylor (profile, left). 



On the train to Fort Knox in November loss, Pvt. John E. Sadler (right) fell asleep am! Sgt. 

\\ illiain Afford (l?ft for r ground) .stayed wide awake. Both are among 1 he missing on Hat nan. 




H arrQ d S burg'S tank Company, shown here swarming over its tanks in 1939, had an invincible 
faith in its machines. Lieut. Hill (ten try of Harrodsburg led the first tank battle on I'. S. soil 



Dec. 31, 1941, when ten V. S. tanks knocked out six Jap tanks in a Filipino village. Ijiter 
(•entry told a reporter: "I'd like to see the tanks lead an immediate drive out of Hatann." 



HARRODSBURG'S SOLDIERS 
WENT OFF TO ACTIVE DUTY 
ON THE VERY FIRST CALL 



In November 1JW!> a UFE photographer followed 
Harrodshurg's company of the Kentucky Nation- 
al Guard to Fort Knox for special training, got the 
pictures you see above. A year later Company I) was 
among the first to be called to active duty for the 
emergency by President Roosevelt. I-ast November, 
it was dispatched to the Philippines. Today this outfit 
is "missing in action" — presumably prisoners of war. 
The (it» Harrodsburg men in < ompany I) were not 



much different from other young Americans. Many 
of them were farm boys who knew a lot aUml grow- 
ing tobacco. There were auto mechanics and lunch* 
stand attendants and one insurance salesman. They 
started training with obsolete baby tanks left over 
from World War I. When they got their first new 
10-tonners in 1037, they would run ihem proudly up 
and down Main Street, while the motorcycle driv- 
ers whizzed back and forth making a lot of noise. 
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Home Guardsmen, called " active militia" in Kentucky, parade in Harrodsburg on June 16. HirrOdSbUrg Belles maki>n Von grnssofP ioneer Memorial Park during founders' day affair. 
A number of these men have sons in the Philippines and on other fronts. Some art* over (iO. In rear squat men of a Port Knox tank regiment. Stockade, is repliea of original Port Harried. 




WindOWS Of ArCh WOOds'S Store arc filled with pictures of Harrodsburg soldier* and sailors. 
Tags written by parents read: "action in the Philippines," "Alaska," "Midway," "Ireland." 



Harro dsburg churches have heard many prayers for the men on Bataan. At this joint service 
three Protestant groups prayed for "our Nation, our President, our Allies and our enemies." 



HARRODSBURG REMEMBERS 
ITS MISSING SONS WITH 
PRAYERS AND A PARADE 



Each year on June Hi Harrodsburg observes the an- 
niversary of its founding in 1774 by Captain James 
Harrod and bis men from the eastern colonies. Last 
year on June Hi men of Harrodsburg's Company I) 
were the heroes of the celebration. They camped the 
night before on the Mercer County fair grounds and 
the people went out to look at their tanks and see 
how they could take the guns apart and spread them 
on a cloth on the ground. This year on June Iff, Ma- 



jor General Jacob [#. Devcrs, commander of the Ar- 
mored Force, came from Fort Knox with a company of 
tanks which joined the parade on Main Street. Ameri- 
can generals make very few speeches these days, but 
General Devers paid a soldier's tribute to the fight- 
ers of Iiataan and "thequietaudcontmuingenurage'' 
their families are showing. For pictures of some of 
Harrodsburg's b*(i "missing in action" and their pa- 
rents or wives who wait their return, turn the page. 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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"Missing in Action" (continued) 




Private Field M. ("Jack") Reed, shown below holding up a captured alligaiorduring 

maneuvers in I.omsinna, is one of < 'ompany D's tallest men -<l ft. 1 in. He was plan- 
ning to 1h- an agriculture teacher when the war came along. He married before he was 
through high school. His w ife and children (afjor**)arc now living witli it wealthy aunt. 



Corporal William Sparrow (btloto, arrow) w**t bigh««chool athlete and played on the 
("ompany I) basketball team at Fori Knox. He ami his father, a country doctor, were 
buddies. They hunted and fished and didn't mind having a drink together. Dr. Spar- 
row chokes a little when he says "I sure would like to hear .something from him." 




Private William Jennings Bryan Scanlon : , - n^wabigboy- M5lb. -who used to work in er sent him a fruit cake for Christmas. It was returned by the post offii 

his fa titer's grocery store (left ). Last November, after he reached the Philippines, his moth- stamp reading "'Service Sus[>ended" (right j and the Scan Ions haven't 



■e in May bearing a 
felt like oj>ening it. 
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Pr IVdteS WillSrd add Cl3Ude Y East .-nv <.m- <,f ><l - ><{ l.r..lli<T- in Company I). (Other like many Company I) l«»y>, funic from a small farm near Harnxlshur^. Tlnir parents 
brother* an- the Annc-vs\ the Frenches, the Hues, the Sadlers. the Sallees.) The Yeasts, (center) now live alone on Jid acres of land, with crops of corn, hay ami cane to take care of. 
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'Missing in Action" (continued) 




was his brother Dick, who is now in the Army too. Farmer James T. Gentry (rig 
to kct-p oik- of the hoys with him hut, lie soys, "I wns proud when he turned i 



"DON'T WORRY, MOM" WAS ABOOT 
ALL THEY HAD TIME TO WRITE 



The boys of Harrodsburg's Company D (who arc shown again on 
this pa^t* With their parents) didn't write many letters from Ba- 
taan. and when they did they said they were "pretty busy" and 
didn't have much paper to write on. Sometimes they asked how 
Pop's tobacco crop was. and often they asked their mothers to pray 
for them at night. One boy closed his letter. "And another tiling. 
Mother, when I get back anil hear you calling. I'll always answer." 

Some of them sent their last messages on Christmas Day— just 
before the retreat to Bataan. "We are all OK and hope that every- 
one at home doesn't do too much worrying about us." said a letter 
of Jan. 80. "Things are iH'giiming to look a little better and I think 
the worst is over for us. ... I can't tell you what is actually going 
on." Said another: "If anything serious happens to us Mercer boys 
the Government w ill let our families know in about tH hours . . . 
Tell everyone to write, for letters from home are a joy." And an- 
other: "I am well, and all the Harrodsburg boys ... is OK and still 
fighting.*' Sometimes they metll ioned the hot winter weat her of t lie 
Philippines, and the rumors that went out over the radio. "Don't 
believe all you hear," they wrote, "because we are doing Okay.'' 




Sergeant M. Arnold Lawson posed with his mother for 
thi.v picture for the l^ouisvillc ( ourier:fournal. r'rom 



Batnim he wrote: "Don't you worry nbout me. moth- 
er— I've learned to play hiile and seek pretty good.'* 




Lieutenant Arch Rue (center 1 ami Captain Edwin (""Skip" ) Rue, Commander of Company 

I), lire the sous of Mrs. In sen Hue (trft). a widow who lias \ . children anil w rites mov- 



ing poetry about Kentucky. Captain Hue, an insurance agent in peacetime, is married to 
his childhood sweetheart, lias a 3-year-old daughter named Linda Brown (o/ipitr I'oge). 
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LIFE ON THE NEWSFRONTS OF THE WORLD 



"For the Greatest Cause in the 
World, the Freedom of All People" 

The Fourth of July is usually very hot. The 
kids get up early because they are too excited 
to sleep. The firecracker packages have a 
nice, acrid smell. Junior sets off a whole pack, 
which wakes everybody in the house and next 
door. Pop grumbles — he had planned to loll 
ill bed. Nevertheless, he appears later in the 
morning, shirt-sleeved and benign, to help 
the celebration. Down the street there is al- 
ways somebody with a cannon cracker bigger 
than anything anybody else has. ft goes off 
with a glamorous boom. Junior conies through 
with an answering volley. Mom, preparing a 
big family lunch, complains at the noise from 
her kitchen window. 

In the afternoon the cars jam the sun- 
soaked highways, tires buzz with static, pic- 
nickers lie in the shade of heavy trees. And 
then the dusk falls like a cool hand on a fe- 
vered forehead. The stars rise. Sister brings 
out the musty punk anil the sparklers. Junior 
fusses with his rockets. There is the plopping 
of Unman candles — blue and white and red 
— the sat isfying hiss of the rockets, ear-crack- 
ing blasts high in the air. From the official 
celebration beside the town lake there is a gi- 
gantic explosion in red, white and blue. It 
thrusts aside the night, hangs above the water 
for one long, bright, daring moment. It is a 
sign to the nations. It is a sign which every 
American, gazing open-mouthed into the 
heavens, knows how to read: that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among those rights are Life, Liberty and 
the Pursuit of Happiness. 

Flesh and Blood 

This year the Fourth of July will be dif- 
ferent. This year the picnickers will not go 
so far and the buzz of tires will remind us 
that the Japs have all the rubber. This year ' 
the glamorous cannon crackers will sound • 
somewhat hollow to the citizens of Harrods- 
burg, Ky., or Janesville, Wis., or Salinas, 
Calif. — towns that have lost their young 
men, killed or captured in the foxholes of 
Bataan. It will be different this year for Mrs. 
Dorothy McLeod of Salinas, who said, 
"There's no thrill in being a gold-star moth- 
er. I want my Jim back." It will be different 
for Fred Lamm, tall, tanned farmer of Sher- 
bournc County. Minn., whose son was lost 
on the Houston in the Java Sea. "Maybe it's 
not true," said Fred. "Maybe he's still alive. 
But if he isn't, then he died for the greatest 
cause in the world, the freedom of all people." 

This year we do not merely celebrate the 
deeds of heroes long since dead, who would 
be dead anyway by now if they had not been 
killed in action. This year we have little to 

PICTURE OF THE WEEK 

By last week. Axis submarines operating in the 
western Atlantic. Gulf of Mexico anil Caribbean 
hail sunk, according to unofficial count, 3*20 Allied 



celebrate, in fact, because everything that 
those long-dead heroes died for is now at 
stake on the undecided battlefields of the 
world. The celebration of this Fourth of July 
cannot be accomplished with sparklers and 
rockets, but only with flesh and blood. And 
the job of Americans who remain at home is 
not to celebrate at all, but to dedicate them- 



The Battle of the Headlines 

And this job of dedication is a big, tough 
job at which, so far, almost all of us have 
failed. As a nation, Americans haven't been 
fighting this war — not by a long shot. A com- 
parative handful of boys and officers have 
been fighting bravely and eagerly. Hut at 
home the fighting hasn't even begun. Most 
of America is earning big money, eating well, 
rolling up new betting records at the horse 
races, dashing around the country on rubber 
that is absolutely irreplaceable. Hut the Ad- 
ministration hasn't rationed gasoline nation- 
ally. The chief reason it hasn't is that Con- 
gressmen don't want to require you to stop 
driving your car until after election, because 
they arc afraid you will vote against them. 

The only battle that I . S. citizens have 
won so far is the battle of the newspaper 
headlines. This sham is not entirely the fault 
of the editors. It's a tough job to write real- 
istic copy when everyone from the President 
down is shining with sunny optimism. The 
fact remains that the first news of the dread- 
ful defeat of the Java Sea came to readers of 
the New York Times with a streamer head- 
line: 6 SHIPS HIT BY U. S. SUBMA- 
RINES. The battle of the Coral Sea was 
made to appear a much bigger victory than 
it actually was. Week before last, great 
streamers announced that I". S. airmen had 
bombed the Rumanian nil refineries. When 
it was discovered that, like every other ex- 
pedition against that camouflaged objective, 
they had bombed the wrong town, the news 
was buried in the back pages. 

Donald Nelson keeps telling the nation that 
it is winning the production battle, and last 
week the President boasted that the I". S. 
had turned out 4,000 planes and 1,500 tanks 
in May. The recent record of American in- 
dustry and labor, in terms of quantity, is 
stupendous. But bragging statements about 
war production arc out of balance when they 
hide from tin* people grave combat deficien- 
cies in American tanks, guns, fighter planes 
and other equipment. These deficiencies arc 
well known to the enemy and should not be 
kept from us. 

To Save Whose Face 

Meanwhile the Axis pushes in, rings us with 
steel, accumulates real bases all over the 
world. Russia has put up the toughest fight 
of any nation that has dared to face Hitler. 
Yet Russia has been unable to win back a 



single bastion of the German line. Novgorod, 
Vyazma, Smolensk, Bryansk. Orel, Kursk, 
Kharkov and Melitopol remain in German 
hands, and Hitler has recently added Kerch 
and virtually demolished Sevastopol. Behind 
the comfortable headlines from Africa. Rom- 
mel relentlessly cut the British to pieces. To 
our amazement, Tobruk collapsed and an in- 
stantaneous vacuum was created far inside 
the Egyptian border, into which the Germans 
have poured tanks and armored cars. 

The Japs also have taken the bases and 
left the headlines to us. From lit lie beach- 
heads on Luzon they won control of the Phil- 
ippines. They invaded Thailand — although 
they "couldn't possibly" get through the jun- 
gles of Malaya. They did get through the 
jungles — and Singapore went right ahead with 
its cocktail parties. For this we blamed the 
British but our turn came soon. We gave the 
Japs a terrible "licking" at Midway, and 
after they hail been "licked" we found them 
firmly planted on no one knows how many of 
our Aleutian Islands, the keys to the north- 
ern Pacific. But the I". S. Navy announced 
that the Japs had taken the Aleutians to save 
face. To save whose face? 

The Dawn's Early Light 

None of this is cause for discouragement. 
Neither is it cause for a lack of confidence in 
our leadership. The basic policies of the Ad- 
ministration in foreign affairs have been wise, 
and they have been wisely supported by the 
leader of the opposition. We can be proud of 
our progress thus far. The shame lies behind 
us, in our years of blind "isolation," our wish- 
ful thinking, our desire to find the easy way 
out. We don't want any of that any more. 
We have learned a lot. 

And yet on this Fourth of July we face a 
question as profound as any we have ever 
faced, as difficult to answer. Like Francis 
Scott Key, we stand peering into the dark- 
ness. Key was unable to tell whether the flag 
was still Hying over the unequal battle of 
Fort McHenry, and out of his anxious watch 
our national anthem was born. Today, by 
the grace of God, we know that that flag flics 
over our land. But in the darkness of our 
hearts we cannot see what it means. 

What docs the Star-Spangled lltmner mean 
to us on this Fourth of July? Does it mean 
the re-election of some Congressmen next 
fall? Does it mean that we must save the 
faces of cabinet officers, admirals, bureau- 
crats? Docs it mean an inviting headline, an 
easy sneer at the Japs? Or does it mean what 
Fred Lamm's boy thought it meant when he 
went into action : "the greatest cause in the 
world, the freedom of all people "? We will 
not know the meaning of our flag until the 
cool gray light of dawn breaks through the 
dark horizons of our hearts. But we do know 
what will bring the dawn. The dawn will 
come as soon as every man, woman and child 
in the United States begins to fight. 



ships. On opjwsite page you see a victim of sub war- 
fare. This nameless tanker was torpedoed only a few 
milesoff the Florida coast. It was photographed by 



I. IKK Photographer Dmitri Kessel from an Army 
plane two hours after the attack. For mure pic- 
tures of the Battle of the Atlantic, turn the page. 
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Two Ml II 1 rubber raft are drawn to safety by the era ota Navy patrol veawL A few 
minutes earlier their ship had been blown up and sunk somewhere on* the At hint ie (oast. 



Up and QVer the Side of stil>chuscr comes dreuehed :ind oily survivor of the vanished "hip. Just before 
the sinking, crew had sighted a periscope and dropped eight depth charges l)iit without known results. 
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June takes a heavy toll of Allied 
ships off America's Eastern Coast 



On June "ill the Navy announced Unit during one 
black fortnight curly in the mouth enemy submarines 
hud drilled their torpedoes into l.» Allied men-hunt 
ships, sending them without warning to the bottom 
with a loss of •i'iii lives. Never lief ore hud the Navy 
Deportment, whose Secretary Frank Knox has often 
declared that we are winning, or are about to win. the 
submurinc battle off tin- Atlantic Coast, disclosed so 
many disasters in u single communique. 

Considerable emphasis wus laid on (be fact that 
na»t of June's sinkings bad taken place in the Carib- 



bean, Along the North Atlantic seaboard, the Navy re- 
vealed, coastal shipping was now being convoyed. Vet 
despite (lie new precautions ships were still sinking at 
the very threshold of the industrial Bast. The rescue 
shown on this page took place in home witters. Coast 
Guardsmen who effected the rescue bad sighted a jht- 
i scope just a few minutes before disaster struck. And 
the ship which went down had been a member of a 
coastal convoy. Meanwhile on the New Jersey coast 
(opfHtxitr), recurrent oily tides and fouled sands gave 
evidence of new tragedies somewhere not far away. 



Clinging to an Oil drum, eight members of the rtricken ship s crew await rescue. Their Slimy with oil. ■ survivor wipes face on towel. Of 17 in miller's crew, M were saved. From subchaser 

vessel was in ;t coastal convoy. The Navy believes she was not tor|>edocd, but hit a mine. they were transferred lo n mincswcc|H-r. Kn route to jwirt, this (imi struck a mine lint without casualties-. 





SEVASTOPOL 

Struggle for best Black Sea port 
makes war's bloodiest battlefield 
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America's war was being fought heroically last week 
by foreigners on many a foreign field. Victory or de- 
feat on these far fields was as important to every 
American as if Americans themselves had done the 
fighting. The easy full of Tohruk in North Africa was 
as painful to America as the easy fall of the outermost 
Aleutians. For the Axis was miictly gathering in land 
bases the solid way. while the Allies ran off circus vie- 
tories. But on one front, where Russia and (iermany. 
the two great experts in modern war. were slugging it 
out. a battle for the history Iwokl was being fought 
over the Crimean naval bast- of Sevastopol. 



This spectacular battlefield, bloodiest of the war, 
is drawn above by LIFE Artist Ted Kaut/ky. You 
are looking southward across the (ireat Harbor to the 
shattered city of 110.IMHI people. In the far distance 
is the mill-poml-calm Black Sea. A bombardment by 
Junkers and Dormers is in progress. The smoke of 
shellfire roughly traces the semicircular battle line 
around (ireat Harbor, from North Point (Umcr right) 
along the chalk cliffs to Inker in an (left) and the shal- 
low, muddy Black Hiver and on to the distant vine- 
yards of Balaclava (upper left), where tiOO British cav- 
alrymen of the Light Brigade charged Russian guns 
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Hh years ago in the last greet siege of Sevastopol, dur- 
ing um Crimean war. 

After -i 1 7 days of siege. German General Fritz von 
Manstein on June- .*> began tin* grand assault with 
.ili" i' ten German divisions and two Rumanian. By 
last week, five of tin- German and both Rumanian di- 
visions were reported chewed to pieces t>y tough Rus- 
sian marines, sailors and .soldiers fighting from pill- 
boxes sunk deep in the cliffs of Sevastopol. The Nazis 
attacked first at upper and lower left, and failed. 
Finally they ground in on the great forts at the bottom 
of the picture. The Germans claimed Forts Stalin, 



Lenin. Molotoif, Gorki and Siberia and were fighting 
housc-to-hous* h'hiud the shipyards of North Point. 
Even when the Germans got on top of the pillboxes 
with flame throwers and grenades, the Russians inside 
fought on. To the h ft of the picture, the key heights 
changed bands four. five, a dozen limes, in massive 
and desperate m fight iug. The gunners— Russians, 
fkrainians. Armenians. Tartars —fought stripped to 
the waist, amid the scent of acacia ami the stench of 
rotting corpses and charred buildings. The city was a 
flattened waste, but the dock-, of the Inner Harbor 
{upper center) could -si ill take ships bringing reinforce- 



ments, and Russian planes still took off from under- 
ground hangars. 

Sevastopol was a grim demonstration to Germany 
of the cost of l!>4'2 advances in Russia. It deserved to 
stir and make proud the American allies of the Rus- 
sians. It is also, as the best naval base ami port in the 
Black Sea. a key to the Germans" eastward advance to 
break t he 'American supply line to Russia and reach 
Caucasian oil. With Sevastopol, Germany can supply 
its whole southern front by sea. Among these green and 
sunny hills, Adolf Hitler was ready to spend 100,000 
quarts Of more of German blood to get what he wanted. 
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OFF THF TRANSPORT COMES A WOUNDED SOLDIER. HE WILL BE PLACED IN AN AMBULANCE, RUSHEO TO HOSPITAL. WOUNDED SOLDIERS. SAILORS PROPERLY REFUSED TO GIVE NAMES 



WAR III ALASKA 



Its first casualties arrive home 



Out of the windy, desolate fog hiding Alaska and 
the Alaskan war. an ugly gray transport last week 
slipped unexpectedly into Seattle harhor. Soldiers and 
sailors, their arms in slings, their heads Itandaged. lined 
its decks, waving mechanically. When the ship docked, 
1!> of them were carried off on stretchers. 
This was the first ship out of Dutch Harhor since 



the l>omt>iug on June :J. The tale her passengers had to 
tell sounded acliingly familiar -like the stories from 
Pearl HarlM>r, Singapore and Java. The Japs came 
over early in the morning. They met very little opposi- 
tion from American fighter planes. 1 >odgiug anti-air- 
craft fire, the Japs attacked oil tanks, warehouses, har- 
raeks. ships in the hay. American soldiers, American 



STILL SMILING, W0UN0EO VETERAN DID NOT WANT TO BE CALLED A HERO. THIS SAME TRANSPORT WAS IN DUTCH HARBOR WHEN JAPS ARRIVEO. WAS ATTACKED BY DIVE BOMBERS 





MORE BADLY HURT MEN COME OFF THE SHIP. MANY PASSENGERS. ALREADY ABOARD WHEN ATTACK CAME. OWED THEIR LIVES TO ARMY ANTI-AIRCRAFT BATTERY ON THE SHIP 



sailors, American men, women Hid children were lolled. 

Bud It. G. Duggan. a bride foreman, "The stars ami 
StrijH's, thank God. m still flying over the harbor** 1 
Hut to the American people, bitter with a week of de- 
feat, that fact was at baft negative consolation. What 
they knew only too well was that in spite of I*. S. 
bombing raids the Jaj>s were still making progress in 



the Aleutians, that Kiska Island. u'OO miles from 1 hitch 
HarUir. was now in enemy hands. To them the situa- 
tion was made even more galling by the jeering Itoasts 
from Tokyo. One Jap broadcast tuld uf interviewing 
captured I". S. soldiers. "Asked if they thought Amer- 
ican troops would ever he sent to retake the island, 
they declared rather hitterly, 'Hell, no.' " 



So far the I*. S. was losing the battle of Alaska. Hut 
the Navy still appeared serenely unrntHed and undis- 
turbed* Perhane it was preparing a lauding task force 
to take hack holh Attn and Kiska. Perhaps it did not 
helieve. as military strategists have always believed, 
that the Aleutian Islands might some day he a stepping 
stone for the invasion of Alaska. Canada and the V. S. 






FOR MEN IN THE AlKMI'll FORCES 



In this Fourth of July issue LI FE is proud to announce the results 
of its urt competition for men in the armed forces. It wishes 
to express gratitude to the Army and Navy officials who assisted 
in this project, and to the distinguished jury of five museum direc- 
tors who met in Washington to select the prizewinners. This jury 
consisted of John I. H. Baur of Brooklyn Museum; Mrs. Juliana 
Force and Lloyd Goodrich, both of New York's Whitney Muse- 
um ; Miss Dorothy Miller of New York's Museum of Modern Art ; 
and Hermann \Y. Williams Jr. of Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Reproduced on the next pages are the three top prizewinners. 
Following them are the eight 850-award winners and as many 
other paintings as space would permit. Out of some 1,500 pictures 
submitted, a total of 117 were chosen for exhibition during July 
at the National Gallery of Art in Washington. Subsequently they 
will tour the U. S. from coast to coast on a series of exhibitions at 
leading museums ami university galleries. This traveling show 
will give Americans their first comprehensive view of the work of 
artists in the Navy, Army, Air Corps, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard. Except for the prizewinners which belong to LIFE these 
pictures arc for sale, prices ranging from $5 to $.'500. 

Rules for LIFE's competition were first posted last March in 
I SO centers, camp clubs, local museums and in Army news- 
papers. All members of the armed forces were invited to compete. 
The only condition as to subject matter was that it should relate 
to the artist's own experience while on active military duty. 

By May paintings were pouring into Washington from camps 
and marine bases all over the country. Some were shipped from 
Greenland. Hawaii, Trinidad. Some are by seasoned artists, others 
by young men who had not yet had time to launch their careers. 
A big majority of contributors had worked before in commercial 
art fields, doing advertising 
layouts, window decorations, 
art work for Disney movies. 
There were a few bank clerks, 
one barber, anil one designer 
of porcelain teeth. 

With their paintings many 
artists sent comments which 
tell, sometimes with uncon- 
scious poignancy, the trials of 
a soldier-artist. From Bcth- 
esda, Md. one wrote, "Unbe- 
known to many, I worked in 
the basement of the quarters 
here at the Naval Medical 
Center. I recruited one of the 
kibitzers as a model so every- 
thing worked out for the best." 

F'rom Fort McClellan an- 
other said, "Jotted down a 
couple of sketches on a 
scratch-pad while scraping 
carrots on K. P. duty, then 
hail a little time off, went im- 
mediately to tent, painted 
picture." Another wrote, 
"The wrapping paper used 
for this sketch was from ne- 
cessity as payday was two 
weeks ago." 

But many camps such as 
Fort Bragg and Fort Belvoir 
were able to give their artists 
more cooperation. From 
Monterey, Calif, one private 
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wrote, "Late afternoon, as reward for our work, the sergeant 
would allow us to take off over the hills with our painting equip- 
ment strapped to our backs. Then, returning late in the evening, 
a sketch for the cook brought us a warm meal." 

At Fort Bragg, Private Frank Duncan recently organized an 
art project. "Weeks ago I completed my 13 weeks of military 
training," wrote Duncan. "It was tough, relentless. I changed 
and hardened. I l>ecame a cannoneer. But during those rare 
hours when time was mine, I'd relax and do a watereolor. I won 
a first prize in an Army art contest. LIFE reproduced it in color 
(Feb. !•) and the net result was $4.5 and encouragement. Now 
for our art project the Army has provided a building to be re- 
modeled with fluorescent light, bookcases and worktablcs." 

Most outstanding Army art project is at Port Custer, Mich. 
Under the direction of Special Services Officer Major Ivan ],. 
Reveal, Custer provided its soldier-artists with a workshop. Last 
August the sketching group put on the first Army art show. It 
was a smash hit. Eleven picture) by nine Custer artists were 
chosen for LIFE's exhibit now in Washington, making Custer 
the champion contributor. 

Last month New York's Museum of Modern Art auctioned 
off paintings for .$10,000 to buy free art equipment for soldiers. 
In a recent broadcast, Morale Expert Captain John Sackas 
argued for art projects in all camps. Describing the painting of a 
mural at Camp Davis he said, "Soldiers would form in a huge 
semicircle and watch the progress for hours. Some of the com- 
ments were: 'That's me over there — I'm the fuse cutter,' or 
'That's me, No. 6 man.' On one occasion an artist corrected his 
painting when a breechloader said, 'That guy ain't holding that 
shell right; he's gonna get his fingers cut off.' " 

These men, said Sackas, 
get a better sense of cama- 
raderie and teamwork seeing 
themselves in a mural. For 
any regiment takes pride in 
the surroundings and activi- 
ties which identify it from 
another. Part of an artist's 
job is to paint visual aids for 
teaching military subjects. 
But perhaps a more important 
part is to provide a stimu- 
lating environment which in- 
stills in a soldier t he will to win. 

The paintings submitted to 
LIFE's competition back up 
this argument. As art, they 
are impressively varied. The 
No. 1 prizewinner (oppotiU 
puye) shows some influence of 
the great humanist painter, 
Daumicr. Others are more re- 
alistic, or even surrealistic. 
Nearly every current of U.S. 
art is represented. 

As history, their value is 
perhaps even greater. For 
here is a crucial period in 
American history, recorded 
by tlie men who are driv- 
ing the tanks, firing the guns, 
doing the job. Such a rec- 
ord is a spur to action today 
and will be a proud part of 
American heritage tomorrow. 
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PRIVATE iioiti it i BURNS 



"My first ride in a convoy truck wusvery impressive 
in its discomfort* its cavernous |>hiy of light and 
shade, and tlie compression of vitality into a small 
space." Tims Private Horns descrilK-s a ride from 
Camp ltlandiug. Flu., which inspired this prize canvas. 

The five art experts on MKK's jury agreed readily 
Oil the merits of Burns's work. Tliey liked its vigor. 
They liked its boldly blocked pattern with its rich 
Rembrandt browns, glowing like old stained glass. 



They saw that in place of detailed realism Hums bad 
caught the real feeling of strong men. cramped and 
sprawling in awkward human attitudes. 

Prizewinner Robert Burns, aged studied live 
years al the Yale School of the Pine Arts, has won 
many art awards, lie feels that "the clash of armies is 
deciding fut ure art styles." He foresees "line commer- 
cial arl and useful fine art . . . the painter will Ke once 
more, as in I he Renaissance, a hard-working citizen." 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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At Naval Air Station. .Jacksonville. Fl a . . Campbell did this $50-award painting. A Suspended from davits on this Army mine planter is a mine attached to a mine an- 

well-know n Virginia artist, Campbell's work has a dreamlike surrealist quality, chor {left) to be dropped at a signal from the planting officer on bridge. Other mines 

though he sticks here to fad instead of fancy. He has been a sailor and hotel auditor. and anchors are stored on deck. Private Schroeder is stationed at Fort Miles, Del. 




IT'S AX IIOXOH t l'l. Ml it mi l I.AKK HALF-TRACK PVT. A. lift Kl I STEVE X.SOX 

Done at Fort Bragg, N. C. this &>0-award picture shows Artist Lauek as a private This hellbent "half-track" car was done at Fort Bel voir, Va.. won $.30 award. Artist 

oti guard between barracks. His title, he says, is sort of a grim joke because honor Stevenson, -i-i, who studied al Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, says, "I used egg 

of guard duty often comes when a soldier has leave, and leave must l»e cancelled. tempera, but my mess sergeant is still unconvinced eggs were used for painting." 
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TiOO A.M. 

"This scene is close to the heart of a soldier," says Artist Klory of Port Custer, 
Mich., "because we all know these early morning marches with packs and rifles, 
going off to a field problem." FloTy, iS. was a Michigan hurher. His canvas won $50. 



FOUR OX— FOUR OFF 



PVT. KUU AUU A. It I.I. I* 

At Monterey Bay, Calif., looking across to Kurt Orel, these guards watch for sub- 
marines* The title of this $50 winner refers t0 standard watch : four hours on duty, 
four hours off. The jeep {right) is marked with star to identify it as guard vehicle. 




"II- BATTERY BIVOUAC, sin 1:11 Vl> PVT. TORI OM K. BEIIAVAN 

"This is reminiscent of our bivouac near Soledad. Calif.." says Armenian Artist 

ltcdayan, who won a (50 award. "I trim! to rapture the simple ruggeduess of sol- 
diers and landscape* to depict a soldier's loneliness without painting any figures.* 1 
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SliT. Mil H 41 I RAMI S 



Across a comer of this gSOmward picture pass the shadows of war while Negro 
farmers watch with stolid wonderment. Says Sergeant Itaiinis. "I wanted to con- 
vey the Army's transitory quality, superimposed on dark people anil raw earth." 
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ON THE SEVENTH DAY 

"This painting symbolizes Army religion." says Private Urodcur of Kort Custer, 
Mich. "Clean snow, white chapel, sunlight, soldiers walking slowly up the slope, 
all offered a fitting symbol for my watercolor." Brodeur was a commercial artist. 



PVT. JACOB liM'SHAKOW 



A Mil l 11" l.sl AIH BASE 

Here a B-!7 bomber is being serviced in hangar by a swarm of grease monkeys. 
At the right several mechanics are examining a motor suspended on a hoist . At the 
center is a tug for towing planes, (dushakow. 47, has art in several big inns s. 
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THAT GREEN-BACK DOLLAR PRIVATE « . I. HA HTM AN JR. 

"These b oyi Wtfe from Kentucky hill country," says Artist Hart man of the Signal song. That Green-Back Dollar, This type of soldier is ill at case around jitterbugs, but 

Corps Photographic Center on Long Island. "They'd been to a beer party in the loves his own kind of celebration. He is about the toughest fighter there is." Private 

mess hall and carried their party mood over to the barracks, singing a hillbilly Hurl man was a commercial artist in Chicago and worked for Walt Disney studios. 
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A SOLDIER'S DREAM PRIVATE HARRISON M VMtl.LI 

Artist Staudley, of Camp McQuaide, Calif., paints a surrealist dream of a soldier sented by a tank. Says Standley, "People think my painting Ls .symbolic — theres- 
dii a jeep charging like a knight to rescue a damsel from an armored dragon, repre- cue of freedom — but it really was intended as fun for myself and soldier friends." 




MARK GREEN. UPPER PRIVATE KENNETH SIEFRIED 

This $.30-award drawing shows a heavy-caliber gun on a Flying Fortress with an- City, "is a firing command. Plane is divided in two parts. Right side is designat- 
otlier Fortress in rmckground. "My title," explains Siefried. stationed at Salt Lake ed green. left ride red. When you get this command, you fire up and to the right." 
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Let em come when they come / 
-SUPPER'S READY ! 



■ lO-'MDHHItl 



Hectic days for Mother! It *s hard to set 
a time for meals, for the menfolk's johs 
come first and any day they're liable to 
be kept at it later than they expect. How 
to keep step with her own war work and 
yet "keep a good table", too — that's the 
worrisome problem. And that's where a 
hearty soup can help a lot ! 

A soup like this — bright and appetite- 
rousing, sturdy and nourishing — settles 
dozens of 1 941! busy -day meal questions. 
Here's a rugged deep-simmered beef stock, 
and in it no fewer than fifteen different 
garden vegetables. Small wonder women 
call this soup "almost a meal in itself!" 

Soup-suppers and soup-lunches are right 
in line with the way people are living these 
busy days. Sound sensible nourishment is 



more important now than ever. So it's a 
relief for Mother to know that she has just 
that kind of food alw ays close at hand in 
Campbell's Vegetable Soup. Comforting 
and reviving, easily digested and quickly 
satisfying— that's why more and more 
wartime meals are being built around 
Campbell's Vegetable Soup. Here are two: 

Campbell's Vegetable Soup 
Jellied Veal Loaf 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad Ice Cream 
Cookies Coffee 
• 

Campbell's Vegetable Soup 
Salmon and Celery Salad 
Cucumber Sandwiches 
Strawberries and Cream Iced Tea 




VEGETABLE SOUP 




ALMOST 
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Calvert coolers to 
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For Plain ( but exacting) 
Tastes 

CALVERT HIGHBALL 

Simple? Certainly. Simplicity anil 
greatness go hand in hand. Just 
pour a jigger of Calvert over some 
ice in a glass, and add soda. Alt' 
. . . that's the way to fully appre- 
ciate Calvert's delicate flavor and 
su perb ligistnCU — * (Mflb rued'. 






Note: All tall drinks 



help you beat the heat 




A GORGEOUS, GLAMOROUS ARRAY 
OF FROSTY FAVORITES ... NEW AND OLD 

That's what Calvert presents to you heat-wilted 
refreshment seekers this summer! And from the 
new, delectable Calvert Whiskey Collins to the 
time-honored Calvert Highball . . . every one is a 
cool, cool delight! 

But remember— don't trifle w ith these recipes.Use 
Calvert Whiskey— nothing else. Because it's Calvert 
that has the happy faculty of blending with, rather 
than overpowering, the other ingredients in mixed 
drinks. It's the whiskey with the "Happy Blending". 

Just name your drink, sir, and you'll agree . . . 
all tall drinks taste better uith Cahert Whiskey! 



For the Tropical 'Vouch 

CALVERT 
PLANTER'S PUNCH 

You'll really begin xolhe when you 
taste this: Stir the juice of 1 fresh 
lime with a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered sugar or honey. Add a jigger 
of Calvert Whiskey — and we dn 
mean Calvert ! Stir well, and pour 
into a tumbler filled with cracked 
ice. Then a slice of orange, straws 
— and you're off to flavor-paradise! 





New Love 
for Cola-Mix Fanciers 

CALVERT and COLA 

Here's the latest from Havana — 
and how they hated to part with 
it! Poura jigger of Calvert (there 
IS no reasonable facsimile) over 
some ice in a^lass.Then ad J your 
favoriteCola drink, and . . ."where 
has this been all your life?" And 
you're in luck if you like sarsapa- 
rilla or root beer, for with Calvert 
Whiskey, they're dcc-Z/f/ww.' 




taste better with Calvert Whiskey 

Calvert Distillers Corp.. New York City. BLENDED WHISK l : Y Calvert "Reserve" S6.8 Proof -65<7 Grain Neutral Spirits. . . Calvert "Special": 86.8 Proof- HVi<% Grain Neutral Spirits , 

'•""■' ■* " , '.i :V ; y - ,P 



Tm Wearing this Silly Ribbon to 



Remind You... 



Check Your Car 
for Gas Waste! '^j 



It's just good "Horse Sense" to see your 
Mobilgas Dealer. He can help your car last 
—give more miles per gallon of gasoline. 




HERE ARE 10 proved ways 
your Mobilgas Dealer can 
help you keep your car running 
efficiently. 

You'll not only get a longer- 
lasting car— but extra gasoline- 
mileage, too ! Stop and see your 
Mobilgas Dealer right away. 
He is ready to . . . 

1 Check your tire pressures every 
week. Helps you save both rubber 
and precious gasoline. 

2 Switch your tires every 5,000 
miles. Evens tire wear. ..makes the 
entire set last longer. 

3 Change your oil every 1 ,000 miles. 
Refill with clean, tough Mobiloil — 
world's largest-selling motor oil. 

^ Check battery every 2 weeks. 



5 Mobilubricate your car every 
1 ,000 miles — protect every chassis 
part from costly wear! 

6 Adjust your carburetor for thrifty 
summer mileage ... or recommend 
a competent man to do it. 

7 Condition your radiator water 
against clogging rust and scale. 

I Protect your gears — with the 
right Mobiloil Gear Oil. 

™ Clean spark plugs every 5,000 
miles. May save 10% of your gas. 

1 O Cleanyourair-filter every 2,000 
miles— helps save gasoline. Change 
your oil-filter every 8,000 miles- 
helps save wear! 

SOCONY-VACUUM OILCO., Inc., 
and Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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GET MOBILGAS DEALER SERVICE 
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GIRLS III UNIFORM 

In U. S. industry they help make weapons of war 

At Yulteeand Lockheed and Vega, at General Motors and Martin and Wright, 
at Douglas and Brewster and Hoeing, in arsenals and ammunition plants, 
in motor works and assembly plants, girls in uniform are welding and wiring, 
riveting and loading, assembling and inspecting man's weapons for war. A 
quarter of a million, maybe half a million (certainly more than a million be- 
fore the war is won) have gone from high school and college, from desk and 
counter to do the jobs the CJ. S. needs done. For this their country pays them 
well in money and prestige. 

The woman worker in a war industry in the I*. S. has acquired some of the 
glamor of the man in uniform. In lai>or's social scale, she belongs to theelite. 
At the very top is the girl who works in an airplane factory. She is the glam- 
or girl of She might l>e Marguerite Kershner. shown on this page. She 
might be Linda Gray. Both work at. the Boeing airplane factory in Seattle. 
Marguerite does electrical wiring. The work is exacting and tedious but wom- 
en's nimble lingers are adept at such jobs. Marguerite makes DSf an hour. 
Sometimes she works 70 hours a week. One Sunday she made $14. This is her 
first factory job. She has worked as salesgirl, usherette, elevator operator — all 
jobs whichcalled for meticulous grooming. Now, at day's end. her hands may 
be bruised, there's grease under her nails, her make-up is smudged and her 
curls out of place. When she checks in the next morning at 6:30 a. m. her 
hands will be smooth, her nails polished, her makeup and curls in order, for 
Marguerite is neither drudge nor slavey but the heroine of a new order. 

Linda Gray (sec paye 44). another worker at Boeing, is a chief inspector in 
the spot-welding department. Linda went to University of Washington, then 
worked at flying fields and schools. She has been flying for seven years. When 
civilian aviation in Seattle was banned, Linda decided that if she couldn't 
fly planes she would help build them. She gets up at .»:4-'i a. m.. works from 
7:3 j to 4 witli half-hour for lunch, spends two evenings a week at Locing 
draftsmen's school. To and from work she wears the regulation two-piece Boe- 
ing slack suit. Her suit and Marguerite's are not official uniforms. Neither 
are the overalls or mechanics* suits worn by many thousands of workers like 
them. But of all the women in uniform these are the girls who, without the 
rattle of drums or the blare of trumpets, are doing the jobs vital for victory. 



Marguerite KerShner closes lier IuihTiIhix after an inspection at gate. AH^Mg* Marguerite look- 
like a Hollywood concept ion of factory girl, she mid thousands like her are doing hunt, vital work. 



Electrical wiring t. ►r panel hoards of Flying Fort res 

Volw tying IM filling of wires around small part- 



i's is Marguerite's j«h. Work in- 
Foreman rates her among Itest. 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 4] 
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Girls in Uniform 




ALL ONE DOLLAR 




Your CoJor-of-the-M.ontb in 



UJemblei) 

NOREAST 

Ties 

They're Non-Crush! 




"It's a honey on my honey!" 

Here's a man's tan — cool, crisp, hc- 
C Oml ng . It's the newest o<lor-original 
fr<»m the Wemblcv **hive" of style. Vou 
get Honey Tan only in Wembley Nor- 
East fabric — the famous imported Son- 
Crush cloth that fights wrinkles. So 
your Honey Tan tie holds i:s good looks. 
Make a "bee" line for your favorite store 
now. Be the "leading man" with 
Honey Tan. See it in rich-tone solids 
and smartly contrasting stripes and plaids. 



UJcmbleii 

N»0I 0' Pritltltjli 

NCJR-EAST' 

NON-CRUSH * 



Always look for this label 

Be -sure it's a genuine Wembley Nor- 
East — the original Non-Cru.-h Fabric — 
tlcmanJtd by more men than any other tic 
in America! WerobJey, Inc. New-Orleans, 
worlds largest art invar mamijat:urcrs. 



Gut/tit/ 



/fat*/ 





MARGUERITE HAS HALF-HOUR LUNCH. FREQUENTLY EATS IN SHOP WITH LARRY. 




Bowling is popular recreation with the workers at Boeing riding Class meets on 
Boeing. Marguerite bowls about one night a w eek. Weilnesihiys al Olympic Aca- 
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demy. Linda (U-fn is mo expert Roller Skating is weekday night pastime. Dancing 
jumper. Marguerite just rides. nights arc Friday and Saturday, movie* Sunday. 



o*WG4RP// 

ARGE MTINA . No. 4 of a wi« of tarin- 
American ikorches. The GaucflO, illuJtra'ed n©'e. 
it the Argentinian counterpart ol the Noilh 
American cowboy. 




see_. XSh 

S E H 93'. 




[00 K fOK THf 



You can't go looking at labels every time you order a drink. 
But it isn't difficult to tell the difference between Bacardi and 
subterfuges by the taste! Smart pouring places know that you 
know — and know it's good business to serve what you deserve. 



Bacardi is wonderfully versatile — almost a bar-in-a-bof/ie.' 
Use it to make the incomparable Bacardi Cocktail, of 
course . . . the really Cuban Cuba 1/bre . . . the ever- 
popular Bacardi Collins . . . the Bacardi Sour . . . the 
Bacardi & Soda . . . and Bacardi straight — as they like 
to drink it in the land of Bacardi. 

IT'S FULL 89 PROOF FOR FULL FLAVOR! 

ACARt)/ 

THCM'S A Dlff£rUNC£ WORTH KNOWING / 

Rum 89 Proof — Sdienley Import Corp., New York, N. Y. Copyright, 1942 




CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Girls in Uniform 



(continued) 




Lind3 Gf3y, calm and mechanically able, inspects rows of rolled wing skins for Fly- 
ing Fortresses, to see that each ispro[x-rly \vrapj>ed to prevent damage or scratching. 




3STEPMEMNENSHAUE 



Inspecting spot welds »n a IM ? skin is also Linda's jnh. Entire nun mat m tried. 

If Boeing ever opens tVie final insj>eetion job to a woman, Linda will probably OA it. 



Copyrigh 



LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO! 

One of a series of paintings of the tobacco country by America's foremost artists 




"Talking Tobacco/' by Robert Philipp. Painted from life outside a Carolina auction place. 

L IN A CIGARETTE, IT'S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS 

K ...and Lucky Strike means fine tobacco! Independent tobacco experts — buyers, 

I lb auctioneers, warehousemen — see us consistently pay the price to get the finer, 

II 1 I the milder leaf . . . These men make Lucky Strike their own choice by more 
IK than 2 to 1. 

Hi Isn't that worth remembering ... worth acting on. ..next time you buy cigarettes? 

Ik With men who know tobacco best— it's Luckies 2 to 1 
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Sudden Luck Smiles on Becalmed Sloop ! 




33 pone 3/i&ccy 3^u^c&^ Uil^ Oypoz (p'/zza£ ' 3ze/L 
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THREE BRITISH LOCOMOTIVES AT AHWAZ GET UNDER WAV WITH THEIR TRAINS OF FLAT CARS AND TANK CARS CARRYING FUEL AND MUNITIONS FOR THE SOVIET ARMIES 



U. S. LEASE-LEND AID 
REACHES D.S.S.R. BY 
ROADS THROUGH IRAN 



When the Shah of Iran (Persia) in I01IH finished a 
new railway cutting his desolate country north- 
lo-south from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea. 
the last tiling in the world he wanted was to help 
Soviet Russia, Britain and the 1*. S. In fact, he had 
built it "from nowhere to nowhere" precisely to spite 
Russian and British plans. Vet last week this ricke- 
ty railway built out of Persian taxes by the deposed 
tyrant was America's best hope of getting $3,000,- 



000,000 wort h of lease-lend supplies to Soviet Russia. 

Last year, when (he British and Russians threw 
out the Shah, there were only two locomotives on the 
iMiO-milc. $160,000,000 road. There were not enough 
sidings for two-way traffic and the tracks were falling 
apart. Since then American and British experts have 
been at work (abate). Backing up the renovated rail- 
road are a numher of highways {hrlnu ), good ami had, 
now being pounded by U, S. Army six-wheel trucks. 



U, S. ARMY SIX-WHEEL TRUCKS RUSH LEASE-LEND SUPPLIES UP ONE OF TERRIBLE ROADS OF IRAN TOWARD CASPIAN SEA WHERE THE V WILL BE TRANSSHIPPED TO U. S. S. R. 




Lease-Lend to Russia (continued) 




SWEET DREAMS 

TRT KISSING a gal goodnight [with a Barbasol Face] and 
hear her sigh, "Now I'll have sweet dreams." No wonder 
the memory lingers! For Barbasol makes a shave produce 
the finest, softest, cleanest face you ever presented to the 
world— not to mention pretty little Nellie, or whatever 
her name may be. 



ZING, WHING.ZIZZ.. played in three -quarter 
time. That's the song of a Barbasol shave, 
beneficial oils that help to wilt the whisk- 
ers faster, protect the skin from razor 
rasp, and soothe it after you've shaved. 



TRY SOMETHING easier than breaking clay pigeons 
with a hammer. Get a new rust-resisting Barbasol 
Blade and shave with modern Barbasol. No brush, 
no la thcr, no rub-in — the quickest, easiest, sweetest 
shave you ever had. Large tube 25jf, giant tube 50^, 
family jar 75)!. ^ 






Allied Ship on the Persian Cult unloads llie 1ml of a flat ear capable of carrying 50- 
ton Irani. Most railway equipment came from London, Midland JL Scottish railway. 




Russian sergeant gives it LiinI admiring inspection to American Studehakcr truck Ite- 
forc moving north. Russians are kind and careful to motor vehicles, make tiiein last. 




American engine ts installed on American chassis with U.S. Army nunl-&-sno\v tires 
made by Goodyear. Not ice Version worker willi pressure grensc-gun (.tcmiuf from kjt). 
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See the lucky baby 

Crowing, "Swan for me!" 
Swan is baby- gentle ! 
And suds in 1-2-3 ! 



»-* DID YOU KNOW? — Swan's as pure as finest imported 
castiles. Y'ou can't buy a purer soap! No wonder 
mothers and babies both love itl 




See the happy dishes _ 
Swan's a sudsin' whiz ! 
Kind to hands ?Yon betcha! 
That's what Swan sure is ! 



DID YOU KNOW t — Swan's a sudsin' whiz— even in 
hard water. Its baby-gentle ways keep hands nice. No 
need for strong, easy-to-waste package soaps now! 




See the sudsy lady_ 

Nice complexion, too 

Cause she Swans all over 
So, of course, should yon? 

S^DID YOU KNOWT-Swan's more real soap for your 
pennies than any leading toilet soap. Swan everything 
and save. Get Swan today! 




See the lucky break _ 
A double, thrifty cake! 




The baby-gentle floating soap 
that's a sudsin' wkizf 




MADE BY LEVER BROTHERS CO.. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. TUN£ IN: "BRIGHT HORIZON" . See yOUT loCai paper for time and StOtlOH 
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ROLL OF HONOR 




VICK ADMIRAL WILSON BROWN 




President Roosevelt awarded the Distinguished Service Medal to his former na- 
val aide, Vice AtJiitirril Wilson Brown, for his brilliant and courageous leadership 
of the Pacific Fleet task force which destroyed or damaged more than 20 ships 
and 17 bombers during February and March. This is the second time Admiral 

CECIL L. FAULKNER 

This first lieuterlant in the Army Air Forces was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross. He was 
cited for his courageous and skilful flying in a hazard- 
ous photographic mission over Japanese territory. 
Details of the mission have not yet been divulged. 
Lieutenant Faulkner was l>orn in Yashli. Texas, on 
May 1ft, 1010. He attended Vashti public schools 
and Texas Wesleyan College at Fort Worth for two 
years, and received his flight training at Randolph and Kelly Fields. Lieu- 
tenant Faulkner has been stationed in the Hawaiian Department since May I. 
1089. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Lee Faulkner, live in Bellevue, Texas. 

RICHARD E. HAWES 

This lieutenant commander was awarded the Gold 
Star, equivalent of a second Navy Cross, for heroic 
conduct while commanding the minesweeper Pigeon. 
During the enemy attack on Cavite Navy Yard, 
P. L, he skilfully maneuvered his ship through heavy 
bombing and strafing to tow a disabled submarine to 
safety. Roth his ship and the submarine were saved 
^ BBBB for further war service. He was awarded the Navy 
Cross in 192(i for his work in the salvage of the S-.51 which sank off Block Is- 
land. Commander Hawes enlisted in the Navy in 11)17, after graduation from 
the Cniversity of Georgia and Mercer Law School. His home is in Thomson, Ga. 





Brown has been decorated by his Government. In World War 1 he won the Navy 

Cross for distinguished service on C.S.S. Parker, operating against U-boats 
in the Atlantic. Admiral Brown was superintendent at Annapolis from lfWH 
to 1 04 1 , when he assumed duty as commander of a Pacific Fleet scouting force. 

LEWIS S. PARKS 

This lieutenant commander was awarded the Navy 
Cross for distinguished service as commander of a 
submarine which sank a [7,000-ton ship in enemy n li- 
ters. Whue preparing to fire torpedoes, his ship was 
discovered by the Japanese and severely attacked by 
bombs and depth charges. He maneuvered his sub- 
marine into position for theattack. opened fire with 
torpedoes, sank his quarry and successfully craped. 
Lieutenant Commander Parks was born in Bayport, N. Y. on April IS, 1908. 
He at tended high school in Wilmington, Del. and was graduated fnun the l . S. 
Naval Academy in 1925, His home is at 1442 Van Ruren St., Wilmington, Del. 

^•^^ ELTON W. GRENFELL 

This lieutenant commander was awarded the Navy 
Cross. While patrolling in enemy-controlled waters 
the submarine he commanded sank a 6,000- ton ship 
ami severely damaged a Japanese submarine. Lieu- 
k tenant Commander Grenfell was born in Fall River, 

Mass. He attended the Durfee High School at Fall 
River and was graduated from Annapolis in 1920. 
BPJSSBBBl S*> ^SSBHMBl j.| t , a (t t . n ded submarine school at New London, 
Conn, in 1028. Lieutenant Commander Grenfetl reported to Marc Island, 
Calif, in February 1941 for duty in charge of fitting out a submarine of which 
he later assumed command. His home is al 12 Barry Place, Radbnrn, N. J. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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'aybreak, May 21, 1942. The last 
drops of milk rang in the pail. Vigilant 
officials of the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America jubilantly certified the 
astounding final figures. 

Car! Gockerell, veteran milker of two 
previous Carnation champions, in 1920 
and 1936, had finished his task of milking — every 
six hours for 365 consecutive days — a new and greater 
champion. 

A world's record for milk production had been 
made . . . significant event in days when factories 
and men, and farms and cows, must all produce more. 
1 1 1 

Let's award a medal, then, for patriotic service, to 
beautiful, contented Carnation Ormsby Madcap Fayne, 
now resting on her laurels at the Carnation Milk Farm 
near Seattle. Here is her claim to fame: 
f . f 1 

1 f f Id one year she produced 41,943.4 lbs. of milk 
s . . approximately 21 tons. 

111 She broke by 3336.8 lbs. the previous world's 
record, made at the same farm, in 1936, by her 
half-sister. 

111 Her daily average was 115 lbs. — 53-5 qts. 

111 On one "peak" day she gave 146.5 lbs. — 68 qts. 

111 Her year's production nearly equaled that of 9 
ordinary cows (U. S. average, 4742 lbs.). 



A NEW WORLD'S MILK RECORD 



Nearly 2 1 tons of milk in one year. ..9 times the average cow's 
production! That is the record made by a contented Carnation 
cow, Carnation Ormsby Madcap Fayne, shattering the previous 
world's record by the amazing margin of 3336.8 pounds. 



No other cow ... of any breed, in any land, in any 
century . . . ever made an official record approaching 
that ot Carnation Ormsby Madcap Fayne. 

111 

Yet this cow is neither a freak nor an accident. She 
was bred for production. She is the logical result of a 
definite Carnation program that, for thirty-two years, 
has been developing better cows, producing better milk. 

Carnation's famous experimental farm was started 
in 1910. There, in 1920, Segis Pietertje Prospect made a 
record as great in its day as the new one is in ours . . . 
37,381-4 lbs. of milk in a single year. 

There, in 1936, Carnation Ormsby Butter King broke 
two world's records at once, for both milk and butter, 
with 38,606.6 lbs. of milk and 1752.5 lbs. of butter. 

And now comes Carnation Ormsby Madcap Fayne — 
descended from the first Carnation champion; half- 



IRRADIATED 



sister of the second; daughter of a 30,- 
000-lb. Carnation cow; and one of four 
full sisters, the famous "Madcap" sisters, 
all of championship caliber! 

// runs in the family. At the Carnation 
Milk Farm, scientific breeding — and feed- 
ing, too — has developed a Cow Family 
that transmits astonishing productivity, through gen- 
eration after generation. 

The whole dairy world is the gainer. Carnation herd 
sires and foundation cows are shipped to every state 
in the Union, to Canada, to lands clear around the 
globe . . . wherever there are progressive dairymen 
anxious to raise the standards of their herds. 

Some of these magnificent animals go to dairymen 
whose fine herds supply milk to Carnation's many 
evaporating plants . . . and all these dairymen benefit 
from the lessons learned at Carnation's experimental 
farm, brought them by Carnation field men, on their 
daily rounds. ^ ^ ^ 

That's so you can get better milk, from better cows 
. . . when you buy Irradiated Carnation Milk. 

CARNATION COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS., TORONTO, ONT. 



Carnation 
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FRUIT SALAD : 8 mlnu/ed 
POTATO CHIPS: tflo J&ite 

result: ^Sa&mced 
/ucnic /jMU'/t 
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BY THE MAKERS OF 

Swift's Premium Ham ! 



Mori-; picnic* these weeks — for mtilnl 
relaxation. More neei! for Prem! Made 
of fresh lean rural, Prem provides Mniml, 
wholesome nourishment, helps give your 
lunches mil ritioual halunec. And at lil llerost. 

Moreover, Prem is quick. Iteady-to-cat, 
vou can serve it cold or serve it hot. It's 
ready in a jiffy either way. 

Sugar-cured theexclusiveSv. iff s Premium 
wav, Pretn has the liner flavor anil better 
quality you ex|>ect from all meals thai hear 
the Swift "a Premium brand. No spices ... no 

heavy seasonings nothing to mar Prem's 

extra goodness. Try Prem this week. 



SWIFT & COMPANY: PURVEYORS OF FINE FOODS 





ROLL OF HONOR (continued) 

STANLEY P. MOSELEY 

^^^^^^ Tliis lieutenant commander, aged 

88, was awarded the Navy Cross. 
He commanded a .submarine 
which made six attacks on Japa- 
nese ships in enemy waters, sink- 
ing three that totaled 10,000 tOOS, 
He returned from patrol without 
damage to his submarine or in- 
jury to personnel. Commander 
%^ Moseley was horn in Mexia, Tex. 
He was graduated from Central 
High School, Fort Worth, Tex., in 1919, enlisted in the Navy 
following year. In UH] he was appointed to Anmqtolis from 
the Naval Service. He has commanded a submarine since 
1099. His bome is at 1718 Myers Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 

THEODORE JOHN BOSELLI 

This Army first lieutenant, aged 
ii>, wasn warded the Distinguished 
Flying < ros> and Oak Ix*.*if Clus- 
ter. Since Dee. (i he has flown 
185,000 miles over the South Pa- 
cific combat area, carrying nearfy 
every Hritish and U. S. general 
stationed in the Far Fast, evac- 
uating 100 civilians from Java, 
rescuing two loads of men from 
Philippines. He so skilfully ma- 
neuvered that he never once came in contact with a Jap 
plane. Born in New York City, he attended high school at 
New Korhclte, N. Y. and Clemson Agricultural College, S. C. 
His mother, Mrs. Grace Coggins, lives in New York City. 

ROBERT LEE DICKEY 

^^pjjj_ This Marine Corps gunner was 

^ r "^^^^^^k awarded the Distinguished Fly- 

ing ( 'ross for his heroic conduct 
F . — find skilful Hying during an at- 

tempted enemy air raid on Mid- 
• • way Island in March. Along with 

other Murine fliers he met the at- 
4V l tacking force as it approached 

p^R jFj, Midway, downed one plane and 

^Bgr ^f^Kj^l repelled (he entire force far from 

ibbbbbsbi sansssBSBSBsi its objective. Although wounded 
in the arm he maneuvered the plane safely to Midway after 
the engagement. He was horn on Dec. \i t 19(Hiat Neville Is- 
land, I'a., enlisted in the Marine Corps at Pittsburgh, Pa. in 
]UiH and received his recruit training at l'arris Island. S. C. 

DAVID R. GIBBS 

This major in the Army Air Corps 
was posthumously awarded the 
Dist inguished Service Cross. Dur- 
ing an hour and a half of intense 
bombing and ground strafing in a 
raid on Clark Field, P. I., Major 
Gibba proceeded calmly on foot 
^B^g^^ to the dispersed positions of the 
squadron w hich he commanded. 
With no opportunity for cover he 
supervised the protection of his 
equipment and directed his ground crew s, all of w hom were 
under lire for the first time. His heroic Conduct under fire 
resulted in saving much equipment which was later used 
against the enemy. His borne was in Albuquerque. N. M. 

CECIL E. COMBS 

This major in the Army Air Corps 
was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, Major Combs led 
a flight of three Flying Fortresses 
in an attack on shipping at Min- 
danao, P. I. under hazardous con- 
ditions. The bombers scored a di- 
rect hit on a Jap battleship, de- 
stroyed supplies and gun posit ions 
.ftjjfl «■ L on shore. Major Combs was born 

in Dallas, Texas. He w as a mem- 
ber of the Texas National Guard for two years and was ap- 
pointed to West Point in 19IJ4. After graduation from 
West Point be took flight training at Randolph and Kelly 
fields. His home isat 2\i Retina Street, San Antonio, Tex. 
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that Schlitz uses to produce 



that famous flavor. The fact is that it takes more than magic to brew a beer without 
a trace of bitterness! Schlitz isn't bitter because it has just the kiss of the hops. It 
costs more to brew beer this way — to discard fine hops before their bitter part is 
reached. But Schlitz spares no expense to give you America' 's most distinguished beer. 




THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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we built this better wheel and brake - 
to absorb 10 million foot-pounds' energy 




h f 1 lO win the victory, American 
^^^■^ j~ genius is building fleets of the 
• m largest military aircraft the 



world has ever known. 



Out of this experience is coming the 
"know how" to design still bigger air- 
mammoths that will make our nation the 
greatest power in aerial transportation 
after the war. 

Here .it Goodyear we are already building 
tires, wheels and brakes capable of sately 
landing huge airplanes two to three times 
larger than any now in regular service — 
and stopping them handily on runways 
shorter than most transports need today. 



This is accomplished by a new im- 
provement in the famous Goodyear 
Hydraulic Disc Airplane Brake that 
enables a single brake to absorb five 
million foot-pounds of energy. By mount- 
ing two of these units on a specially de- 
signed Goodyear airplane wheel we get 
a braking action that exerts ten million 
toot-pounds' stopping power. 

Just to show you what this means, a 
1 10,000 -pound plane equipped with a 
dual-wheel landing gear of this type can 
be set down at 100 miles per hour and 
brought to a dead stop in approximately 
one-quarter minute — after a run of only 
eleven hundred feet! 




BUILDING MAGNESIUM- 
ALLOY AIRPLANE WHEELS 
The SI uokee* 
{rent strength ivith ex- 
treme lightness. Pioneered 
itnj developed by Gfod- 
rear for use tilth Hy- 
Jrauitc Disc Brakes. 



Naturally, smaller planes with this new 
wheel and brake equipment can land in 
still shorter runs. Thus when peace comes 
hundreds of American cities will be able 
to accommodate the great new airliners of 
the future with airports no larger than 
they have today. 

While serving the nation, Goodyear is 
building for a better world — tomorrow. 
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THE FIGHTING SOUTH 

It knows that war is hell but that hell is better than dishonor 



In the vast conflict that Americans are now 
engaged in, no one sex- 1 ion of the nation can 
claim a glory greater than any ether. But in 
this war. as in most U. S. wars, the first surge 
of warlike anger came from the South. The 
South has hated Hitler from the moment he 
began trampling down minorities and small 
nations in Europe. After war broke out in 
1!):!!), the South demanded that England be 
sustained, regardless of what the Nazis did 
about it. Southern States led the V. S. in vol- 
unteer enlistments. When the draft law was 
passed an Alabama Congressman boasted: 
"They had to start selective service to keep 
our Southern boys from filling up the Army." 

Since Peurl Harl>or the South has had reason 
to fed a great pride in its fighting men. The 
first conspicuous American hero of the war was 
Captain Colin P. Kelly ,fr. of Florida. The first 
award of a Congressional Medal of Honor in 
Hi - war went, posthumously, to Lieutenant 
Alexander R. Xiniitger Jr. of Georgia. The 
Array's Chief of Staff (George C. Marshall) got 
his military education not at West Point, but 
at Virginia Military Institute. Today a general 

from Arkansas (Douglas MacArthur) commands all United Nations 
forces in the South Pacific, an admiral from Texas (Chester N Units) com- 
mands the Pacific Fleet, and a brigadier general from South Carolina 
(Harry K. Pickett) commands the C. S. Marines in the mid-Pacific. 

The fighting spirit which these men share with millions of Southerners 
is older than U. S. history. The first battle of the American Revolution 
was fought not at Lexington in 177.5, but at Alamance Creek in North 
Carolina on May Its. 1771. There 1.000 farmers and backwoodsmen, call- 
ing themselves Regulators, had assembled to protest the tyranny of the 
King's officials in western North Carolina. Half of them were unarmed, 
the rest had rifles and the usual pouchful of bullets. The Hoyal Govern- 
or. William Tryon, fell upon them with a well-drilled army and over- 
whelmed them. That evening Tryon set the woods on fire so that the 
wounded Regulators would roast to death, and carried otf six of their cap- 
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tured leaders and watched them hanged in 
nearby Hillsboro, after a drumhead trial for 
"treason." One of these martyrs was James 
Pugh, a gunsmith and substantial citizen 
who, standing with the roj>e around his neck, 
uttered words that were prophetic for the 
South: "Our blood will be as gotxl teed in 
good ground, that will soon produce one 
hundred fold." A monument and memorial 
plaque (left) honoring these heroes now 
stands at Guilford Courthouse, N. C. 

The frontier love of freedom which caused 
the Regulators to rebel is still very much 
alive in the South. So is the personal dignity, 
the family pride and sense of honor which 
found a high expression in the great planta- 
tion houses of the seaboard. The photograph 
below shows one of tin* greatest of these 
houses — Stratford Hall on the Potomac Riv- 
er, ancestral home of the Lees of Virginia. 
The grim walls of Stratford Hall reflect the 
rocklike character of its builder, Thomas Lee, 
commander in chief of the Colony and Do- 
minion of Virginia. In it were born Richard 
Henry Lee (I7JW) and Francis Lightfoot Lee 
(1734), both signers of the Declaration of Independence. It was long the 
home of Henry ("Light Horse Harry") Lee, brilliant general of the 
Revolution. Robert E. Lee, the South s greatest military genius, was 
bora at Stratford in 1S07. It was Lee who remarked during a battle: "It 
is well that war is so terrible — we should grow too fond of it." 

Rut it took a conquering Northern army and a victorious Northern 
general, William T. Sherman, to teach the South its deepest lessons 
about war. Since their time the South has known, as no other l\ S. sec- 
tion knows, that war does settle tilings. It knows too that men may 
die by fighting, but that nations die only by surrendering. That Ls why 
the South today can say, as a great Southerner, Virginia'* Carter Glass, 
said of his own two sons in 1010: "I would rather lie pursued through 
time and eternity by the pitiful apparition of their shattered forms 
than to see my country dishonored and its flag hauled down in disgrace." 





STRATFORD HALL, HOME OF THE VIRGINIA LEES. HAS FOUR-SIDED CHIMNEY STACKS FROM WHICH THOMAS LEE WATCHED HIS SHIPS SAIL UP THE POTOMAC 




HERE SLEEP 
SIGNERS OF 
MECKLENBURG 



When news iif the BritUh attacks on Lexington and 
Concord. Mass. reached North Carolina in the spring 
of 177.5. the inhabitants of Mecklenburg Comity 
gathered in t he town of Charlotte ami declared them- 
selves "a free and independent people." This Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence was adopted 
May UK 1775— more than a year before the rest of 
the colonies followed suit. The fiery spirit of the Reg- 
ulators breathes in its first Ucsolvc: "That whoso- 



ever directly or indirectly alwts or in any way. form 
or manner, countenances the invasion of our rights, 
as attempted by the Parliament of (treat Britain, is 
an enemy to his country, to America and the rights 
of man." The records of this Declaration were de- 
stroyed by fire in 1H00, but its wording was set 
down later by men who signed it. Two of the ^7 sign- 
ers, Abraham ami llezekiah Alexander, are buried in 
the Prcshytwwn graveyard at Sugaw Creek (aborc). 
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Southern herOeS of tin* Involution wore ehivalrons and hrnve. This old engraving 
show* Sgt. William Jasper of South Carolina re-eiiinji American civilians from llu* 
British near Savannah, Ga. Jasper was killed in (he asaanll on Savannah, Oct. 0, 1771* 



Genera! Francis Marion, the Smith's p-eat guerilla lender, inylt« a Briitah officer to 

share his dinner of potatoes and water after bringing him blindfolded to his Qtrop< 

British called Marion a "damned swamp fox H but be fought just aa well on dry land. 
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I • -Sept 
James 



THE ATTACK ON 
CHAPULTEPEC 



At die vitv moment ihown in this great battle paint" 
iug. n I . S. Army of k.oihi is uImhiI t<> complete lli*' 
conquest of nn tnctenl Mid powerful city of 100,000 in- 
liahitaiiK. defended by an army of -i.i.lMHI brave men. 
Tbil is the last Li- tight of the war with Mexico, a 
war Hint was lx*guii, directed, commanded and largely 



fought by Southerners. On March !>. 1 S 17 . an Ameri- 
can army under the Virginian Wintield S< ■* 1 1 1 landed 
at \ era Cruz. In fat months it harked a way through 
more than :tuu miles of hostile jungle and mountain 
country, winning five pitched bntuea again>t superior 

ciiciiiy forces. On the morning of Sept. 13 it stood before 
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the fortress nf ( 'hapulte|>ee, crowning a tiill of por- 
phyritic rock. Two miles away. KRM the Helen aque- 
duct riyht in JMtMtttf) was the gate to Mexico City, 
(hi the morning of March l:> (icneral (iiilcoii .1. IM- 

low of Tennessee nwaultfd tin- western fan- of Ctuv> 
puttepec {at extn uu- Irff in jmhttuty). General John 



A. (Quitman of M (si tuml man from Irft <m 

kontbock) tent iii.s men again>t tin- ■outheni aide <»f 

the hill ami swept the approaches In the aqueduct. In 
the painting (/*;/'/, Ui'-hjruittnl) iK-himl their reflective 
State Hags, regiments from South Carolina, New York 
and Pennsylvania are beading f or a breach in Chaptd- 



te|HT*s outer wall. The South CarolinUuUi got tlicre 

first, £oon afterward the fortress fell. 

.lames Walker, an interpreter with the American 
Arnn in Mexico, got .^li.OOO from Congress for this 
painting of Chapull cpt e. which now hangs on the west 
graml stairway in the Senate w ing of the 1 . S Capitol. 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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THE CITADEL 
IS A SCHOOL 
FOR WARRIORS 



A career at arms is the most honorable one that a 
young Southern gentleman ran follow . Iii the picture 
above are some of llie 1,500 young gentlemen who 
have embarked on that career at The Citadel. South 
Carolina's peal military college which is just a een- 
tury old this year. The Citadel was organized at a 
time when Charleston was aroused by a threatened 
slave uprising. Its first cadets went to class in an ar- 
mory. Hie first shots of the Civil War were fired hv 



Hi 



Citadel cadets who on Jan. !>. lS(il drove away the 
Sfur »f Me MV.v/ as that steamer was trying to relieve 
Fort Sumter. After the war V. S. authorities kept 
TheCitadel closed until 1 88 1 . Today ThcCitadel has a 
new set of buildings near Charleston's Hampton Park. 
It still proudly carries on its colors the gray battle 
Streamer of tin- Confederacy. There were I dozen Cit- 
adel graduates on Corregidor when it fell. Most of 
this year's class is going directly into the armed forces. 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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JACKSON CAME 
FROM THE SOIL 
OF THE SOUTH 



Out of red earth* flaming sunset skies and a ton bouse 
in the W'avhaw Creek country where the Carol inaa 
meet (above) came Andrew Jackson, tin- greatest fight- 
ing American of all. A British army swept through 
the Waxhawg in 17HI ami U -year-old Andy Jackson 
l>ecanie a prisoner of war. He refused an order to stoop 
down ami clean a Itritisli officer's boots and the officer 
struck him with a sword, cutting his arm to the hone 
and gushing his forehead. That hlow made Jackson 



a soldier for life. The hot Celtic Mood of Seolrh-Irish 
highlandcrs pounded in Jackson's arteries. Asa gener- 
al he knew only one definition of war: attack and hold 
your ground. 1 1 is own soldiers nicknamed him < Md Hick- 
ory, after the toughest thing they knew. He harrier) 
the Spanish out of Florida, smashed hostile Indians in 
Alabama, won his greatest victory at New Orleans in 
181.* when his army of ,'#.000 riflemen and (iulf Coast 
pirates annihilated an invading Itritisli force of 18,000; 
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THE HERMITAGE 
IS THE SHRINE 
OF OLD HICKORY 



The place where Andre* Jackson's hero spirit felt 
most ui home was the w hitc-pillarcd Hermitage new 
Nashville. Trnn.. which he buiH in 1819 and where he 
died in 1844. He would rather have stay til there, 
watching over his cotton fields and race horses, than to 
have served his two terms a-* President. Today any 
American can m-c at the Hermitage the furniture and 
painting* and hooks among which Jackson lived, tlie 
weapons lie carried to war, tlie priceless scenic wall- 



pa|M a rs he imported for his front hall (abarr). Hut more 
Americans of today should know by heart the words 
which Jackson ourc addressed to a despondent gover- 
nor of Tennessee who had written to advise a retreat 
when the going was hard : "Arouse from yr. lethargy — 
despite faw ning smiles or snarling frowns — with energy 
exercise yr. functions— the campaign must rapidly 
progress or . . . yr. country ruined. . . . What retro- 
grade under these circumstances? I will |>crish first." 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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AT BULL RUN 
THE SOUTH WON 
TWO VICTORIES 



Bull Hun u a shallow, meandering musky-smelling 

creek which in summertime is choked with mint ind 
other watery plants, lint in the hooks of V. S. history, 
Hull Hun is u shining symbol of superior Suit hern 
i ■ _ i : ' - 1 1 _ skill. On July i\, iKfil. the raw young armies 
of the North and South met beside Bull Hun in the Bret 
pitched battle of the Civil War. Storm center of the 
battle was the Stone Bridge on the road to Washing- 
ton (from heueatii which the above picture was taken) 



and ncarliy Henry Hill, to the south. The North had the 
UU*ger army and the advantage of attacking first. Hut 
the South had the best generals ( "Stonewall" Jackson, 
Beauregard) and the hardiest fighting men. Both sides 
crossed and recrosseil Hull Run at many places, hut 
that night saw the beaten Northern volunteers fleeing 
toward Washington. On Aug. "it. 18(W. General Rob- 
ert K. I.ee outsmarted and defeated the Northern com- 
mander, John PojH-, m another battle near Hull Run. 
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AT FRANKLIN 
THE SOUTH LOST 
SEVEN GENERALS 



Five dead Confederate generals — Cleburne, Strahl, 
Granbury. John Adams. Gist— were laid out on the 
long hark gallery (above) after the battle of Frank- 
-lin. Tenn. on .Nov. 'Mi, 18(H. A sixth Confederate gen- 
eral died of wounds, a seventh was captured, and five 
received lesser wounds. At Franklin the Confederate 
Army of Tennessee, which had retreated most of the time 
for three years ami had just escaped from Sherman af- 
ter the fall of Atlanta, turned on its foes Miieidal 



bravery. The Northerners were strongly entrenched in 
the village; the Confederates had to charge through 
two miles of open lield to get at them. They charged 
again and again, until they were stumbling over heaps 
of their own dead in the darkness. More than G.0O0 
men went down in a few hours. Franklin came toward 
the close of a long war, in which the South was worn 
down by Northern superiority in men, money and ma- 
chines. But in that twilight hour, the South fought on. 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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MacARTHUR was 
DESTINED TO 
BE A SOLDIER 



Douglas MacArtluir was literally horn anil raised 
among the fighting men of the V. S. Army. His birth- 
place, 00 Jan. Hi. 1SH0. was in the ollieers' quarters 
of the ohl Federal Arsenal at Little Rock. Ark. (above). 
He heard his first liattle at the age of i. w hen Indians 
attaeked his father's |x>st in New Mexieo. He went 
to school with wild young Southerners at the West 
Texas Military Academy near Kurt Sam Houston. He 
was No. 1 man in his class at West Point. In World 



War I he was a fighting general lie went on trench 
raids with his men and once attacked a German ma- 
chine-gun nest with only a hayonet. He was wound- 
ed and gassed and decorated. I'nlike most generals, 
he lived to liccomc an even greater hero in a later and 
greater war. That war is still undecided, hut Douglas 
MacArthur is living the words he spoke to Australia 
and to the world on March 21, li)4'i: "In any event 
I shall do my beat. I shall keep the soldier's faith." 
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SERGEANT YORK 
SHOWS HIS SON 
HOW TO SHOOT 



The middle-aged fanner and mountain storekeeper 
who is shown alxnc, holding his coat o|>en to keep the 
sun off the sights of his 1 -i -year-old sou's rifle, is Alvin 
C. York of Pall Mull, Tenn., the most celebrated 
Ameriean soldier of World War I. On Oet. 8, 1918, 
while leading a patrol of eight men in the Argonne 
Forest, Sergeant York killed •it) German sohWers, cap- 
tured MH others and p it $5 German maehinc guns out 
of action. Sergeant York is a plain, serious man who 



has worn well as a V. S. hero. He has helped liuild 
schools and roads for his neighltors in the mountains. 
He likes to drop in at Army camps these days ami 
make short, pointed talk-, to the soldiers. Iteccntly lie 
turned down an offer to return to the Army as a major 
— he prefers to remain Sergeant York. On Saturdays 
he gets his numerous sons and nephews together for 
SO informal target shoot beside his store, "All of the 
Yorks," he remarked recently, "are pretty good shots." 
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THE SOUTH IS 
PROUD OF THE 
COLIN HELLYS 



Captain Colin P. Kelly Jr., first American hero of 
World War II. came from a house almost hidden in 
sweet-scented shrubbery near I lie town of Madison ill 
northern Florida. Inside the house, leaning against the 
living-room mantel, is a family musket on w hich a tag 
reads: "This gnu was used against the Itritish ill the 
Revolutionary War and the War of 1HW and was a 
menace to deserters and rohhers in the Civil War." 
Both of Colin's polynia (ahorr) are from distinguished 



Southern families. Colin Sr. (aught his son to shoot 
when he was It). His mother flew w ith him in an Arm? 
plane. From the Philippines last Novemlier Colin sent 
his mother the shawl she is wearing in this picture. A 
few days later— on Dee. 1(1— he and his Flying For- 
tress crew bombed a Japanese invasion licet. On (lie 
way back their plane was shot down ami Colin Kelly- 
was killed. The last thing his copilot rememlxTs was 
Captain Kelly shouting to his gunners to do their Stuff. 



THE YOUNG MEN 
OF D'LO HAVE 
GONE TO FIGHT 



In many a Southern town today the streets are empty 
of young men. In many a Southern eouuly it is con- 
sidered almost a disgrace to be drafted. There H a war 
on and the country is in danger. W hen that happens 
the young men of the South drop what they are doing 
and go off to fight. From the Deep Southern hamlet of 
D'l.o. Miss.i for instance* 81 volunteers have been ac- 
cepted for the Army ami Navy. EVLo's peacetime pop- 
ulation was aUiut 400. If the rest of the country had 



done as well as that, the V. S. would have £0.000.000 
men in uniform right now. There are not many men 
of fighting age left in I>"I.o. Some of t lie older folks 
and the barefoot boyi gather around noon eaeh day 
at the post office (aborc) to pick np their mail and lalk 
about the war. The only important news so far is that 
one man from !>*!,<> was kilted in the bombing of Ha- 
waii Dee. 7. The boys of l>*I,o are hoping that the war 
lattfl a lew years longer, because they w ant to fight too. 
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DONALD NELSON 



The director of the War Production Board came out of 
Hannibal, Mo. by way of the Sears, Roebuck catalog 



by NOEL F. BUSCH 



Ten years or so ago, Donald Marr Nelson, chairman of the War Production 
I Board, took up the game of golf. He learned it out of a book — Alex Mor- 
rison's A Nnc Way To Better Golf — and was presently able to outdrive Sammy 
Snead, the famous professional, in a contest at White Sulphur Springs. The 
driving contest between Nelson and Snead followed a convention of the 
Artists and Writers Golf Association, which Nelson was attending as a 
guest. When one of the more Bohemian members of the organization snob- 
bishly questioned Nelson's qualifications for attending this fiesta, Nelson 
gave a characteristic answer. 

"Why, sir," he said, "I am editor and publisher of one of the most power- 
ful magazines in the country. 1 decide on illustrations, edit editorials and 
have the final word on every article in the book." 

"Really?" replied the Bohemian, much impressed, "and what magazine is 
that?" 

"The Sears Roebuck catalog," answered Nelson. 

His response on this occasion was a typical understatement. In addition to 
being editor of the Sears Roebuck catalog (circ. 11,000,000), he was vice 
president of the firm, a Syo.ooo-a-year job which included running not only 
the catalog but also a billion-do)lar-a-ycar business. Although the WPB job 
pays less — $15,000 a year — it is somewhat bigger, since it involves the ex- 
penditure of about $4,000,000,000 a month. Nonetheless, it is much the 
same sort of work. This circumstance alone would be enough to make Nel- 
son unique in Washington, where few of the dignitaries currently running 
the war effort hold down jobs remotely analogous to the ones they held in 
civil life. Nelson is unique in other ways as well. 

With the exception of Jesse Jones, a hard-shelled holdover from the 
Hoover administration, Nelson is practically the only businessman who has 
attained real governmental authority in the last decade. Everyone else in 
Washington exudes excitement. Nelson exudes calm. Washington is full of 
intellectuals. Nelson reads chiefly for instruction and loathes writing so 
much that he seldom sends a memorandum and refuses to carry a brief case. Fi- 
nally, and most significantly, while almost everyone else in Washington is 



under lire for not doing his job well enough. Nelson has done his so well 
that he is fast becoming a lirsc-ratc nuisance. 

When Nelson was put in charge of WPB last January, U. S. war produc- 
tion was in the doldrums. Under William Knudscn the OPM had helped 
get the manufacture of armaments under way but failed to solve the ma]or 
problems of conversion. Liaison between the OPM and the Army, more- 
over, was such that in some cases the Army refused to divulge its long- 
range needs on the ground that these were military secrets. Since Nelson 
took over, production has boomed to such a degree that it has caused new 
bottlenecks in raw materials and transportation. Some of this improve- 
ment is due simply to the factor of time but most is directly traceable to 
the chairman's extraordinary feat of transforming an apparently incom- 
petent organization into one whose accomplishments have outdistanced 
even the most wishful prophecies. 

Nelson's emergence as the No. 1 figure of the war effort came about 
in typical style. For several months before Pearl Harbor, the President 
had been under pressure to appoint a single war-production chief. Mean- 
while, as head of Knudsen's priorities board and director of SPAB in a 
complex setup that deprived him of all real authority, Nelson had been 
under pressure from his own associates to tell the President about the 
organizational problems that were impeding his efforts. Partly because 
he felt it might reflect discredit on Knudsen, Nelson refused to do so. Fi- 
nally, shortly before Dec. 7 a group of Nelson's subordinates took their 
boss to dinner at a restaurant called the Chinese Lantern. There, over 
bowls of bird s-nest soup, they gave him a stern lecture on his duty to 
the nation. Nelson responded favorably. The subsequent White House 
conversation, in the course of which the President offered Nelson his pres- 
ent job, was a good example of Nelson's knack for getting what he wants 
with a minimum of fuss. When the President offered to draw up an execu- 
tive order, Nelson's famous suggestion, to the effect that the President let 
him draw it up himself, was made in the tone of a junior executive offer- 
ing to relieve his superior of a disagreeable chore. 




Brought co OPM from the Treasury Department, which ha J originally 
borrowed him from Scars as a good man to help advise the British Purchas- 
ing Commission, Nelson had by this time been sized up in Washington 
as a dependable mediocrity or, in bureaucratic double-talk, a No. i man. 
Never having encountered many businessmen outside the pages of leftist 
fiction or the movies, Nelson's rival bureaucrats expected him to behave 
like a Hollywood executive and lire everyone in sight. Instead, he tired al- 
most no one. Pointing out that it would take months to hire and instruct 
new men, he set about rearranging those he had already. Although he 
added two much-needed new departments — a division called Industry 
Operations to supervise major sources of war material, and a Planning 
Board to keep him informed of future needs — even Nelson's reorganization 
of existing personnel was almost painfully unspectacular. 

With U. S. production outrunning such goals as 60,000 planes, 30,000 
tanks and 86,000,000 tons of steel, WPB has now fulfilled its first function, 
that of getting the desired goods into the stage where it is up to the armed 
forces to make good use of them. Its next, and possibly most important, 
phase of activity will be to keep the program running smoothly despite 
inevitable shortages. This involves a new and elaborate WPB mechanism 
officially known as the Production Requirements Plan, which goes into 
effect this week and encompasses all companies using any critical materials 
whatsoever. Last week's attack on WPB by the Truman Committee dis- 
turbed Nelson less than it did the nation's headline writers. "Changes will 
be made," he announced characteristically, "but they will be evolution- 
ary rather than revolutionary." 

Nelson's oratorical style has been rather frequently displayed of late. It 
was molded by a YMCA night-school course in public speaking which he 
took some years ago as part of a campaign in self-improvement, which also 
included a semester of Addison Sims memory training. It possesses all the 
virtues and defects common to most Rotarian and Lions Club middav spell- 
binders and is one of the many things that make its possessor a puzzling 
phenomenon in a capital where accomplished orators are a dime a dozen. 
Like his haberdashery, his down-to-earth manner and the Eddie Guest 
poem which adorns his outer office, it tends to make Nelson seem ordinary 
and provincial. This error typifies the thinking of an administration that 
has been rudely termed the mismanagcrial revolution. Wishy-washy intel- 
lectuals and barroom industrialists are ordinary, since they can be dupli- 
cated anywhere in the world, but Nelson is a particularly choice specimen 
of the most competent civilization the earth has so far produced. Further- 
more, far from being provincial, the small town of Hannibal, Mo. where 





Donald Nelson at 53 is a portly, well-preserved businessman who refuses to he alarmed hv magni- 
tude oi his job hut predicts that V. S. economy "will be lean— and believe me, it will he Ituu." 




NELSON'S OFFICE IS ACCURATELY PORTRAYED IN "NEW YORKER" BY GLUYAS WILLIAMS 
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You can stuff yourself with food • . • eat so much you can 
hardly walk away from the table . . . and still be committing 
dietary suicide! Surveys show that millions of Americans are 
not getting all the vitamins they need. 



America enjoys the world's highest standard 

of living . . . yet the ('. s. Government has 

officially estimated that 4.j,(HMj,(HH) Ameri- 
cans arc not getting the vitamins they need. 

And perhaps the most neglected vitamin of 
all is "("'. Only a few foods contain enough 
*'("'. Cooking tends to destroy it. 

Do you ever have aching bones? Do minor 
cuts heal slowly.' Has your skin a tendency to 
"bruise easily". . . do your gums bleed, do 
you feci tired, listless, worn-out ? These are all 
signs of "C" starvation. 

It's a shame so many suffer Vitamin "("' 
deficiency — when it's so easy to get all you 
need. Nature has supplied an abundance of 
"("" in grapefruit and oranges. Just a glass or 
two of Canned Florida CrajM-fruit or Orange 
Juice daily will furnish all the "C" you need. 

Voung ami old like their deliriously tart 
flavor. They're so economical, yon win afford 
to serve them to your family every day. Why 
not start now? 



FLORIDA offer* you 

a rlioiir of I lint- 

dalfeloM Maud 

juice* Kra|»f fruit 
or ornnKr juice. Of <* 

tarty Mend of tin- 
two. All m wonder- 
ful KMKH of Viln- 

**C". 




"HALF-DEAD" A man who i* always tired and listless, 
brraunr of » Vitamin "("" deficiency, makes a miicbly 
dull companion on a holiday. 




^4lORIDA& 



GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS • GRAPEFRUIT JUICE • ORANGE JUICE 
BLENDED ORANGE I GRAPEFRUIT JUICES • CITRUS SALAD 




OH iHgh-SChOOl b9Seb3ll team, Nelson Om] played first base His boyhood hero was 
not Mark Twain but Hannibal's No. i celebrity, Jake Berkley of the Cincinnati Reds. 

DONALD NELSON (continued) 

Nelson comes from has a much better claim than Washington, which 
has never produced a single leader of any kind whatever, to being 
called the cultural center of the nation. 

Nelson's tastes arc extraordinary. He likes traveling in upper 
berths, eating steak for breakfast and driving his own Cadillac se- 
dan. His upbringing in a dingy cottage, his education at a State uni- 
versity and his business career as a buyer specializing in cheap 
clothes were also most exceptional. For a country whose citizens arc 
accustomed to satisfy their needs by consulting the pages of a mail- 
order catalog, it may be comforting to know that their government 
can acquire such specialties as a chief for the greatest armament cam- 
paign in history by much the same method. This does not, however, 
indicate that Donald Nelsons come ready-made in stock sizes but 
rather the reverse. Furthermore, it is precisely because other nations 
cannot produce such characters or even understand the means of 
doing so that the U. S. is periodically put to the nuisance of pinning 
Europe's ears back in a war. 

The claims of Hannibal, Mo. (pop. 10,865) to U. S. cultural pre- 
eminence are well-founded. It was the home town of Mark Twain 
and the scene of his best books. Situated between North and South, 
Hannibal is equipped with the energy of the former and the tradi- 
tions of the latter. The Mississippi River, which flows parallel to 
Main Street, insures a proper leavening of outside influences. Wash- 
ingtonians are surprised at Nelson's polite habit of prefacing his re- 
marks with "Sir." Everyone in Hannibal prefaces his remarks this 
way and schoolchildren there are also taught that "Yes'm" does 
not equal "Yes, ma'am." The simple fact is that Hannibal is full 
of able, cultivated and intelligent human beings, most of whom, 
unlike Washingtonians, would inevitably have made a mark in the 
world except that they have brains enough to stay at home and 
enjoy life. 

Nelson and Mark Twain met in church 

More characteristic than the fact that Twain came from Hannibal 
and wrote books about it is the fact that he was wise enough to re- 
turn there in his old age, considering its judgment final. When Twain 
got back to Hannibal he had long since been recognized as a literary 
master but Hannibal's estimate was not corrupted by this circum- 
stance. The town's leading citizens remained divided as to whether 
Twain should be accorded homage or restored to his previous rating 
as a ne'er-do-well river rat until his good behavior justified the form- 
er. When this occurred Twain, who had been lionized in London, 
was tentatively accepted. The ok lady whom Twain had immortal- 
ized as Becky Thatcher was fished up out of her dotage and induced 
to accompany Twain to special services. In order to make sure that 
the pews would be suitably filled, the town's schoolchildren were 
recruited from other congregations and presented to the aging couple 
on the steps after the sermon. Donald Nelson, then a schoolboy, 
shook hands with Twain along with his contemporaries, but the 
experience made no mark on him since he already had more vital 
things to think about. 

When asked about his early life, Nelson usually specifics that in 
Hannibal he came from the wrong side of the creek. This recollection 
is chiefly important because it is untrue. In the first place, Bear Creek, 
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Team Was reassembled List month when Nelson, after being given degree by Missouri 
University, visited his home town Nelson has moved from lloor to position ol honor. 

which divides Hannibal from west to east, is by no means a formid- 
able social barrier. In the second place, Nelson was actually born on 
the north, or right side, of Bear Creek. He moved across it when, 
after the death of his own mother, he was sent to live with hers. This 
transfer, indelibly associated with a sense of loss, may have given 
Nelson a childish sense of social insecurity. He grew up serious, in- 
quisitive and more mature than most of his contemporaries, a tend- 
ency which was increased by close association with his mother's 
mother. Mrs. Patterson, a remarkable old lady of Scotch descent, had 
remarried after the death of her first husband, reared three children 
of her own and two of her children's. She was in her spry late sixties 
when Donald went to live with her. Long experience had made her 
a specialist in the art of raising small fry. 

Donald observed that his grandmother was regarded as a notable 
member of the community. He ascribed this to her quiet, judicious 
and orderly way of doing things and tried to copy it. When she told 
him he had to do his homework before going out to play in the after- 
noons, Nelson obeyed. When she sent him uptown to pay the grocery 
bill, he did so promptly and was not surprised when the grocer re- 
warded him with jelly beans. Grandmother Patterson had a shelf full 
of books which she read to Nelson and his friends. They enjoyed each 
other's company generally. Nelson's father, a well-paid locomotive 
engineer on the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad, was an inter- 
mittent member of the menage. Nelson Sr. implanted in his son a 
fondness for vehicular motion. Nowadays Nelson usually elbows his 
chauffeur out of the front scat of his Cadillac sedan, finding it more 
restful to drive himself. In childhood he was an expert trick rider on 
a bicycle and envied by his playmates for possession of a conveyance 
almost as glamorous as his father's locomotive. This was a fancy cart 
pulled by a billy goat given him by Nelson Sr., with which he had 
a personal triumph in a Hannibal parade. 

Nelson'schief characteristic asaschoolboywasa kind of parsimony 
of means in achieving ends. While carefully avoiding the appearance 
of competing, he found himself, with regularity too great to be co- 
incidental, in situations where outside influences forced him not 
only to compete but to excel. Nelson impressed his teachers as a stu- 
dent who though potentially brilliant preferred to stand near rather 
than at the top of his class. 

He specialized in science, to which he took a notably pragmatic 
attitude. When his physics instructor placed a magnet on the tabic 
and requested the class to figure out which pole was North, Nelson 
immediately gave the correct answer. Asked how he had solved so 
rapidly a problem which supposedly involved experiment, Nelson 
pointed out that the north end of the magnet had an N on it. Such 
examples of Newtonian reasoning were frequent and became known 
to Hannibal science scholars as instances of the "Nelson method." 

Nelson's procedure in becoming head of WPB was similar to the 
one he used in making the Hannibal High School baseball team. 
Boys on Hannibal's south side played more baseball than boys on the 
north side. Consequently, Nelson was an expert ballplayer by the 
time he got to high school but no one was aware of this since few of 
his grammar schoolmates had accompanied him across Bear Creek to 
high school. Most boys would instinctively have shown their prowess 
promptly. Nelson chose the opposite course, waiting until the rumor 
of his skill had gained such momentum that public opinion forced 
him to fill a critical vacancy at first base. He became the team's 
star immediately and helped win a famous game against St. Louis. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAQE 




NEW WAY TO SUMMER-TIME BEAUTY 

TOUSHAY 

Protects hands in soapy water . . . softens dried-out skin 



You want to be at your loveliest, all through these summer 
days! Toushay helps you in two wonderful, easy ways. 

Your herds protected, even in hot, soapy water! 

Dainty summer cottons, frequent changes, moan 

lots of little washings — your hands are constantly 
in and out of water. Just a few drops of Toushay 
smoothed on your hands before you tackle your summer 
washables, before you do dishes, will protect them from rough- 
ness and dryness. 

Be smoother, fee softer, all overt Don't let summer dry your skin 
and make it coarse and old. Smooth creamy, fragrant Toushay 
j^sk on your body wherever it 
£. '*yi lias been exposed. Your 
j£j shoulders, knees, elbows, 
t s^B even your face, will respond 
to Toushay witli smooth, 
supple loveliness. Toushay brings greater 
freedom from "summer-dryness." 

Toushay is a thrifty luxury— a little 
will help your skin a lot. So start your 
summer right. Get a bottle from your 
druggist today. 
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DONALD NELSON Continued) 

Official biographies of Nelson state that he worked his way 
through the University of Missouri by tending furnaces. In fact, he 
was largely supported by his father and stoked furnaces not because 
of his poverty but because of his love of comfort. Boardinghouse 
proprietors failed to keep his rooms warm enough to please him. 
Nelson complained repeatedly. When his landlord suggest d that he 
shovel in the coal himself, Nelson agreed to do so. 

Equally characteristic of the Nelson method was his strategy in a 
poker game which also involved his roommate, Sinclair Mainland, 
later Hannibal's mayor. During the game Nelson lent Mainland sev- 
eral stacks of chips. On their way home Mainland referred to this 
with some surprise, saying he wondered how Nelson had been able 
to keep on winning since he had detected one of the other players 
fixing the deck. "While he was busy fixing the deck, I stole his 
chips," said Nelson. "I think we came out just about all even." 

Nelson's affiliation with Sears Roebuck, which lasted 30 vcars, 
began like his sojourn in official Washington, which has so far lasted 
only two — as a stopgap. Nelson graduated from Missouri in the class 
of 191 1. Sears Roebuck, looking for a promising young man to add 
to its research staff, wrote the head of Missouri's chemistry depart- 
ment asking him to recommend one. The professor recommended 
Nelson who, after a wary correspondence about terms, decided to ac- 
cept the post. Scars laboratories became more important when the 
war broke out in Europe, causing scarcity in English textiles and 
German dyes. The firm turned to U. S. substitutes and sent some 
of its more dispensable young men to research the subject. In line 
with this program, Nelson was assigned first to take courses in 
the Lowell Textile Institute and then to work in a woolen mill at 
Utica, N. Y. 

In the considerable Nclsoniana that has appeared since WPB's 
chief attained national prominence, his conduct at the Utica mills 
is usually noted as the determinant factor in his career, because 
while there Nelson wove himself a suit of clothes and wore ir home. 
Nelson did weave a suit of clothes, a gesture which may well have 
impressed his superiors. He had, however, already impressed them 
even more deeply by less eccentric methods. While on the Utica pay- 
roll, Nelson was still getting paid by Scars. Instead of pocketing 
both incomes, he sent his Utica pay back to the Sears cashier in 
Chicago. The cashier did not know how to account for the funds 
and asked advice from his superior. The dilemma finally came to the 
notice of Sears's president, the late Julius Rosenwald, who natur- 
ally surmised that Nelson must be a youth endowed with the man- 
agerial viewpoint. Had Nelson come back to Chicago in a barrel, 
his future would have still been reasonably certain. 

At Sears he was promoted steadily 

Rosenwald first promoted Nelson to the post of manager of the 
boys' clothing department. Nelson handled it well and was put in 
charge of men's, boys' and work clothes. Shortly after World War I 
was over, he became an assistant supervisor. This entailed frequent 
trips to New York and infrequent ones to Europe to buy materials 
and examine trends. By 1918, when General Wood became Sears presi- 
dent, Nelson was general merchandising manager. As such he helped 
Wood institute the revolutionary move of opening Scars retail stores 
throughout the country. Nelson became vice president in charge of 
merchandising in 1930 and executive vice president nine years later. 
This was the post he held when called to Washington. 

Shortly after leaving college, Nelson married Estcllc Land of 
Slater, Mo., who died after a sudden illness in 1913. In 1916 Nelson 
married again. The present Mrs. Nelson, the former Helen Wishart 
of Chicago, is an enthusiastic sculptress and collector of antiques. 
When Nelson went to Washington she stayed on at Glencoe, 111. In 
their Glencoe house, whose interior fittings are a satisfactory combi- 
nation of Sears Roebuck and Louis XIV, the Nelsons lived quietly. 
Nelson joined clubs like the conservative Chicago and the livelier 
Tavern but spent most of his spare time puttering around a dark- 
room over the garage where he indulged his chemical hobby of de- 
veloping photographs. Friends who called at the Nelsons' were often 
entertained in their host's upstairs den, a large bare room with huge 
windows looking out over Lake Michigan and radiators that run the 
full length of two walls. 

When returning such social visits, Nelson preferred the maximum 
of informality. At a friend's house, while the rest of the company 
was chatting on the porch, he would be quite likely to climb into 
a hammock and take a snooze. Nelson's old friends, most of whom 
were prc-Pcarl Harbor isolationists, find it a little difficult to adjust 
to the idea that a man in whom they, like Nelson's Washington associ- 
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You can't ask the operator for a better connection when you're flat on your hclly in a fox hole! 

You're on a peaty line with all the noises of hell . . . and you must have . . . you've got to have 
communication equipment of the highest reliability, the utmost durability. 

For 48 years Strombcrg-Carlson has been perfecting just this kind of equipment! 

Today the sane skill that pioneered in FAI radio is concentrating almost exclusively on 
building communication equipment for our Armv, Navy and Air Forces. 

This means fewer Stromberg-Carlsons for home use. Dut it is also helping to hasten the day when you can 

again buy anything you wish, whenever you want it . . . and that is the important thing! 
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The above illustration is only an 
indication of the tvpe of 
communication equipment which 
we, other manufacturers and sub- 
contractors are now producing 
for our armed forces. 
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and sleep 
soundly tonight! 




WHAT is more cooling and refreshing on a sultry after- 
noon than a tall, tinkling glass of iced coffee? 

"But," you may say, "iced coffee is to much trouble to 
make! And besides, many people can't drink coffee, hot 
or iced. The caffein in coffee keeps them awake!" 

line . . . but here's a recipe for making iced coffee sim- 
ply and easily ... a recipe that enables you to have iced 
coffee on hand, ready to serve, at all times. And it can't 
keep anyone awake! 

For it's made with Sanka Coffee . . . the real coffee that 
is 97% caffein-free. Sanka Coffee is all coffee, nothing but 
coffee . . . only the caffein is removed! It's delicious iced 
. . . and you drink it and sleep! 
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Sanka Coffee 

"Drink it and Sleep" 
* SANKA COFFEE COMES IN REGULAR, AND DRIP GRINDS 




DONALD NELSON (continued) 

atcs, sec nothing very exceptional should have been chosen for his 
present eminence. Not long ago a Chicago merchant asked Nelson 
how he could tolerate "that crazy crowd" in Washington. 

"Who do you mean, for instance?" Nelson asked. 

"Leon Henderson, for instance," said the friend. 

"Well, sir, I'll tell you," Nelson answered. "Henderson is one of 
the straightcst-thinking men I know." 

During the years when Nelson was practicing it as diligently as 
possible, U. S. business was undergoing a most extraordinary experi- 
ence. Since, in elfect, business is the U. S., efforts to belittle it patent- 
ly constitute a sort of treason. Nonetheless, shortly after the last war, 
apparently animated by an involved kind of masochism, U. S. intel- 
lectuals began not only to belittle but to berate, bedevil and belabor 
business by every means that came to mind. Sinclair Lewis began the 
campaign brilliantly in Main Street and Babbitt. Henry Mencken con- 
ducted a sedentary tank campaign in the American Mercury and tlank 
movements were carried on by a guerrilla force composed of all the 
nation's more prosperous poets, lictioneers and movie writers. All 
this might have been harmless or even salutary save for an unfortu- 
nate coincidence. A worldwide depression occurred in 1919 and this 
made even the wildest ravings of the anti-business thinkers look like 
a sublime case of truth by revelation. Fundamentally, the question 
of whether U. S. business is good or bad is about as realistic as the 
question of whether U. S. air is good or bad. Nonetheless, by tcjjz 
precisely this question had become the chief issue in a presidential 
campaign. Shortly thereafter George Babbitt had been crowned as an 
economic royalist, Professor Felix Frankfurter was on his way to the 
U. S. Supreme Court, Thurman Arnold was busy indicting whole 
pages of the Directory of Directors, and the minority of the nation's 
population which were still self-supporting were regarded as fifth 
columnists. 

Nelson has realistic view of his job 

To a literary liberal, possibly the most disheartening thing about 
a businessman is that he rarely reads a book and when he docs, he 
fails to understand it. Few businessmen read Babbitt. Those who did 
admired the hero and, most fortunately for their families, continued 
to commute to work. The recognition by business thac it was in the 
doghouse was consequently postponed until, with the aid of tax 
lawyers, it tried to extricate itself therefrom about 1957. Even then 
most businessmen did not know why they had been put there and do 
not know as yet. Had businessmen been readers of books, they might 
have perceived a fine example of poetic justice in the circumstance 
that, when the nation was in deadly peril, it called in as savior a 
businessman so much like Babbitt that he could have sued the author 
of that famous work for libel. Not being geared to such aesthetic 
satisfactions, business took the dramatic reversal in its stride. One 
reason that businessmen even when inconvenienced by government 
paid so little attention to its opinion of them is, of course, that 
businessmen have if anything less use for politicians than they have 
for authors, who at least amuse their wives. Nelson himself, for in- 
stance, considered it inevitable rather than remarkable that when the 
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On H a n n f h a I Visit, Nelson reminisced with Ambrose Coursey at the Mark Twain 
Hotel. Ambrose once beat him riding a bicycle backward in a race down Main Street. 
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DONALD NELSON (continued) 

nation was in a jam a businessman should be called upon to help get 
it out. He is aware that his present job is an enormous one but it has 
never for a moment occurred to him that, with the aid of a few busi- 
ness associates, he would be unable to perform it using routine 
methods. 

To say that Nelson was ordered out of the Scars Roebuck catalog is 
in a sense misleading. Actually, he had served a term in Washington 
in 1953, helping to inter the NRA, and had kept in touch with the 
capital thereafter as a member of the Business Advisory Council. 
Nevertheless, his present position was the result of a long-range 
bargain which resembled a regular Scars Roebuck transaction. The 
customer in this instance was Secretary Morgcnthau, who called Gen- 
eral Wood one day in 1940, described the job he had in mind and 
asked for the loan of a Sears executive other than Nelson to help him 
out. Wood declined to let this executive leave and proposed that 
Morgenthau talk the matter over with Nelson. Nelson went to 
Washington under the impression that he was to recommend a sub- 
stitute. Morgenthau took the position that Nelson was himself the 
substitute and brandished a transcript of his telephone conversation 
to prove it. 

Nelson's present job, while bigger and more difficult than his job 
at Scars in some ways, is smaller and easier in others. At Sears, for 
instance, he had to supervise a catalog containing some 100,000 dif- 
ferent items and be able to discover at a moment's notice the buying 
habits and productive capacities of practically every hamlet in the 
land. At WPB he is specifically concerned with fewer items and, 
while the stakes are larger, his problem is not complicated by the 
need for profit. If the U. S. wanted to run a West Point to train pro- 
duction bosses for its future wars, Sears Roebuck would serve as^a 
good model. Conversely, long before the Government borrowed 
Nelson, Sears had borrowed its president, General Wood, from the 
U. S. Army. Except for a few smaller mail-order concerns, Sears Roe- 
buck is the only U. S. company which, unlike specialized chain 
stores and localized general stores, docs a national business in ev- 
erything. Nelson's unique familiarity with the accompanying prob- 
lems of conversion, production and procurement have frequently come 
in handy. 

Plant conversion was a Sears Roebuck specialty 

Minor examples of conversion occurred regularly at Sears which 
made a policy of supervising its sources, independent or otherwise. 
When the store wanted a new kind of roller skate, its regular manu- 
facturer refused to retool. Nelson had the skates made by a battery 
plant which had no preconceived notions on the subject. In 1911 
Sears spent several months trying to figure out how to take advan- 
tage of Army supplies left over from the war. In one instance, Nelson 
bought 1,000,000 horse blankets, snipped them around the edges, 
trimmed them up with denim and sold them all as overcoats for $1 
each. When Walter Reuther was frightening the automobile indus- 
try a year ago with talk of converting it into plane manufacture, 
Nelson had several talks with him and remarked to an associate: 
"No wonder a lot of people around here arc scared of that guy. He 
has more brains than most of them." 

Sears's expansion into the retail business, which coincided with 
his first years as a vice president, taught Nelson the advantages of 
decentralized production. Currently, WPB is in the process of setting 
up 13 regional offices, arranged on an autonomous pattern much like 
Sears' 61 9 stores. The first thing a Scars executive docs when he arrives 
at the office in the morning is to consult the sales chart. This is an 
enormous cardboard document on which are recorded geographically 
and by order number the precise status of every item in the catalog. 
From it a Sears man can tell not only exactly how every individual 
product sold the day before but predict how it will sell for any given 
day in the next month. Almost the first thing Nelson demanded at 
WPB was the compilation of a similar chart which, partly from 
force of habit, he examines as soon as he arrives in his office every 
morning. Far less complex than the Sears chart and in many ways 
less reliable, it is still good enough to show day-to-day trends. Nel- 
son lets his 14 industry branch heads run their departments to suit 
themselves so long as his chart indicates that they arc doing so satis- 
factorily. When any item seems to be lagging behind, the chart en- 
ables him to spot the difficulty and correct it. 

In line with their estimates of him as a No. 1 man, many naive 
critics in Washington have complained that Nelson is not "tough 
enough." Although he prefers to gain his ends without time-con- 
suming arguments, Nelson is capable of firm action. The rapidity of 
his rise at Scars was due in part to his handling of a difficult situation 
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off. Dab on . . . dress . . . dash ! 




TRIAL SIZE YOUR GIFT WITH 39* JAR Try gift jar FREE. If not satisfied, returnee 

jar unopened, get MONEY BACK. Made 
by makers of Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream. At toilet goods counters. Also lor size. 



£tiquef 



DEODORANT CREAM 

Stops Under-arm Perspiration and Odor I to 3 Day* 
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Potato salad that sings! — Mix 

Durkee't Dretting half-and-half with mayon- 
naise or salad dressing, stir into your potato 
salad, and behold — a taste triumph.' 

M-M-M in other foods, 
too! Durkcc's does the 
trick all by itself for other 
salads, sandwiches, and 
fancy dressings. Keep a 
bottle handy always. For 
Potato Salad and other 
quick, new recipes, write 
Durkee Famous Foods, 
Dept. 17, Elmhurst, L. L, 
N. Y. 



DURKEES 
VRESSfW 





111 GleilCOe darkroom, Nelson displays a portrait of a friend developed by himself A 
mediocre photographer, he cnioys dabbling with chemicals more than taking pictures. 

DONALD NELSON (continued) 

that occurred in 1919. Confronted by rising prices, many clothing 
manufacturers began to hold up promised deliveries on which thev 
stood to make a small profit or none at all, in the hope of selling 
their goods elsewhere for more. Nelson was delegated to clear up this 
situation. He spent two weeks in the East and returned with assur- 
ances that every contract would be fulfilled ampeafied. In Washing- 
ton instances of this sort arc multiplied. When Nelson took over 
WPB it was freely predicted that he would last only until he had a 
run-in with Jesse Jones, whose proverbial toughness is only exceeded 
by the tightness of his grasp on RFC's purse strings. The run-in 
occurred promptly when Henry Kaiser, California's indefatigable 
constructionist, asked Nelson for a blast furnace in Southern Califor- 
nia as a convenience in his plan to build a fleet of ships. When Jones 
objected to the RFC financing required, Nelson called him on the 
phone and remarked amicably: ' Now, Jesse, you know I really think 
we're going to want that plant." Jones paid out 58,500,000 and Kai- 
ser will soon be turning out a ship a day. 

While he did not scrap the serviceable organization built up by 
William Knudsen and Sidney Hillman, Nelson has gradually got rid 
of at least some of its dead wood. Many replacements have been 
chain-store executives like Lessing Roscnwald, son of Julius, who 
runs the Bureau of Industrial Conservation; Henry Rose of Sears, 
who heads the textile division of WPB; and Frank Folsom, editor 
emeritus of the Montgomery Ward catalog, now liaison officer for 
WPB in the Navy's Procurement Division. 

Most of Nelson's most serious impediments nowadays come from 
the minority of congressmen who, when not interrupting the war 
effort singly, do it in droves. Nelson recently remarked that on 
counting up he found he had testified before a total of 19 committees 
since March 1941. A reporter who found him waiting to testify be- 
fore another one asked how he felt about the delay. Nelson replied: 
"One more drop of water won't hurt a drowned rat." In committee, 
congressmen arc usually concerned about some majestic matter of 
national policy but those who visit Nelson at his office often have 
more practical objectives, like calling his attention to the strategic 
value of placing defense plants in their constituencies. Nelson re- 
gards such errands as an unavoidable part of democratic procedure 
and has given standing orders that any elected Representative be 
allowed to sec him at any time. He becomes mildly puzzled rather 
than bitter when politicians blame businessmen for lags in the de- 
fense effort. Not long ago a committee member suggested that the 
U. S. businessman was getting too thin-skinned about criticism and 
should be more like the professional baseball player who expects to 
be booed by the grandstand when he drops a fly. "Sure," said Nel- 
son, who feels at home with baseball metaphors, "but no one ac- 
cuses the ballplayer of trying to throw the game." 

WPB associates admire Nelson's methods 

One of the things that has impressed Nelson's newer associates is 
his ability to work long hours without visible signs of fatigue. He 
usually arrives at his office in the Social Security Building about 8, 
has lunch brought in on a tray and stays on until 7 or thereabouts, 
leaving his desk clean and taking no papers home with him. Nelson 
has the useful faculty of getting along well with all sorts of people. 




USSi SHAVES 

3 times as many 

Look what you get in this popular 
Endert Speed Kit; 

1. Enders Speed Shaver—world's fastest 
shove. Blade dirks in instantly, nothing 
to take apart. New type head gives rlean 
shoves first time over. Prevents nicks, 
scrapes, raior burn 

2. Semi-automatic leather strop triples 
life of blades. 

3. Two packs of blades : shaving stick, 
comb, smart case. 

COMPLETC — $3 SO postpoid Speciol — 
only S3 if sent fo men in Armed Service. 

ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 

girts wings to Ytmr morning §hnw 

ORMR TOOAT . GURrllM EHOERS tUM COUP . DEPT. I MYSTIC, CONK 




QUICK RELIEF 

SUMMER 
TEETHING 



E*XPERII ED Mother* know 

' * tii. 1 1 -iimmrr IrHhiiiii inn - I not 

In- trifled with— thai inmirT *n- 

Mtftdnc I" tiM-lhini! imi> -crimiOv 
intrrfcrf Willi lial»*"- |iroiErr«, 

Relieve roej Baby** teething 

{inin- tlii- MiiiiMirr l»> riililiinjl on 
)r. Hiuul'- 'IVt'thiiif! l.olion — I In* 
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Mother-. Your ■ I 1 1 1 _ _ 1 ■ : ha- It. 



DR. HAND'S 

TEETHING LOTION 

Just rub it on the gums 
Buy it from your druggist today 



ThE definite 
purpose of LIFE, is to inform its read- 
ers of what is going on in the world 
today — to bring them the news 
which can best be told in pictures. 



New package. Saves 
tin. Easy to carry. 
Easy to open 

MGFOODI 

IHI SIVfH COURSE 1(11 
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Leftist economists like Henderson or Rcuther, who are Halloween 
pumpkin heads to most U. S. industrialists, stimulate and please 
him He and William Knudsen became close friends and have re- 
mained so. Nelson also seems to acquire a phenomenal loyalty from 
his subordinates. This may be in part because he does not give them 
the feeling that they arc subordinates. When Nelson was a supervisor 
at Scars, an economy wave produced a regulation whereby mere buy- 
ers could not use the Twtntitrh Crnrury Limited to New York but had 
to take cheaper trains. Nelson made a point of taking cheaper trains 
also, usually sharing a compartment and insisting on the upper 
berth. In New York he stayed at the Commodore Hotel with his as- 
sistants and shared their diversions. Usually the group would dine 
at Luchow's and then go to a show or spend the evening playing bil- 
liards at the Murray Hill Hotel, after which the loser would buy 
drinks for the crowd at Liggett's on the way home. Breakfast was 
like \ to be a group affair at Gcrtncr's, where the waiters knew Nel- 
son well enough to start poaching the eggs as soon as he came in the 
door. 

In Washington, Nelson still often holds informal breakfast-table 
conferences with his staff in the coffee shop in the Broadmoor 
Apartments where he has a three-room apartment. His social life is 
limited to an occasional convivial evening with friends like Knud- 
sen, Henderson and Jones, punctuated by a few rounds of Scotch 
highballs which Nelson absorbs with relish. He smokes incessantly, 
sometimes a cigar but more often one of his six dozen or so pipes 
which are massive-looking instruments, constructed somewhat along 
the lines of an old-fashioned locomotive boiler. Nelson's pipes and 
his neckties, which he has made to order bigger than stock size to 
in .1 till his long torso, arc almost his only personal idiosyncrasies. In 
most respects, just as his appearance suggests George F. Babbitt cast 
in heroic mold, he thinks and feels and acts as much like the average 
U. S. citizen as an average citizen has any right to do. By and large, 
if the U. S. population had been sifted to find the one man who best 
and most completely represented the way of life for which the war is 
hein,,' fought, Nelson would have been an almost ideal choice. 

Nelson's Chicago office awaits his return 

The abnormal degree of normality which characterizes Nelson 
was, of course, invaluable to him in his career as editor of the Scars 
Roebuck catalog. It may also be one of the things that accounts for 
his imperturbability as well as his efficiency in his present post. 
When he visited Chicago a few weeks ago, Nelson stopped in to see 
his old associates at the home office and sat down for a few minutes 
at his own desk which has been scrupulously kept just as he left it. 
Even Hitler might have been astonished to observe what his most 
formidable adversary did next. Opening the Sears catalog that is al- 
ways handy, Nelson thumbed through the pages, commented favor- 
ably on the new spring format and ordered himself tooth paste, slav- 
ing soap and six suits of Pilgrim Nobility Notch Coat Style pajamas, 
No. 53 L 970, at $1.95 each. 




Nelson's Chicago office in Scars administration building is maintained exactly as he 
left it two years ago. A new copy of the Scars catalog is kept on desk for his return. 




MAKE IT WITH 
EAGLE 6RAND, PRECIOUS, 
AND fftL 6E THE 

s-aaoo-thest; creamiest ever! 



"You m-m-M-MEAN," laid the Sor- 
rowful Bride, "It w-w-won't have ice 
sfdniters?" 

"Not a smidgin of a splinter," smiled 
Elsie, the Borden Cow. 

"And no starchy taste or flat flavor?" 
asked the Bride, drying her eyes. 

"Precisely," said Elsie. "Use Borden's 
Eagle Bnind Condensed Milk and you 
do awav with all three jinxes of home- 
made refrigerator ice cream." 

"It sounds heavenly/* beamed the 
Bride. 




"It tastes heavenly, too," said Elsie. 
"Eagle Brand makes the creamiest, 
s-moo-thest, tastiest ice cream that ever 
melted in your mouth." 

"What's more," Elsie went on, "it's 
literally a cinch to make ice cream the 
Eagle Brand way. fust follow the recipe 
in the leaflet that comes with every can. 
And not only is it economical — but 
lookie! You don't need added sugar. 
Eagle Brand is milk and sugar, too. Why 
not get a can at your grocer's this very 
day." 

Magic Vanilla Ice Cream 

{Automatic Refrigerator Method) 
% cup (71/2 oz.) Eagle Brand 

Sweetened Condensed Milk 
Yl cup water 
IV2 teaspoons vanilla 
1 cup whipping cream 

Mix Eagle Brund Sweetened Condensed 
Milk, water, and vanilla. Chill. Whip cream 
to custard-like consistency. Fold into 
chilled mixture. Freeze in freezing unit of 
refrigerator until half frozen. Scrape from 
freezing tray. Beat until smooth, but not 
melted. Replace in freezing unit until 
frozen. Serves 6. 



IF IT'S BORDEN'S IT'S GOT TO BE GOOD ! 




NO ADDED SUGAR NEEDED to make 
many ice creams, frostings, cookies, 
and pie fillings with Eagle Brand. 
It is milk fdus sugar. Magic Recipe 
Lea Met on cverycan tells how to make 
oodles of desserts . . . candies, too! 



EAGLE BRAND 





FOR VICTOR! 




IS EASY AS ABC 

it yOW have Ihit * 6 per] ,- 

book. Toll* «b«ut COL- 
OR, too . . . with picture* 
gel ore. Send 2Sc today 
for your copy. 
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Ivy-clad archway k-n.ls to school's parade grounds, surrounded l>y lurreted buildings made of limestone Aftfir g r 3dU3tfQn, three seniors take oath a.i second lieutenants. They are Herschel 
quarried in nearby Faribault. Shat tuck's HU acres of hind sprawl on high bluff beside the Straight River. Jones of Minneapolis Richard Parker of Portland, Ore., James Ogden of Clinton, la. 
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PAST ROWS OF UNOERGRADS AT ATTENTION. SENIORS MARCH INTO CHAPEL FOR EVENSONG SITTING OUT DURING DANCE, BOY IN FRONT TELLS GIRL HE WILL GO TO WEST POINT 



Bugles sounded and (laps flew on the beautiful wood- 
ed campus of Minnesota's Sliattuek School last 
month. Another class, B2nd in the school's proud his- 
tory, was graduating with traditional ceremony and 
sentiment. Poignant and timely note was the shnulla- 
lieoii> induction of three seniors as second lieuten- 
ants in the IT. S. Army. The Iwys, under '21 hut tem- 
pered and tOUgh. were sworn in immediately after the 
commencement exercises (nee opposite page). 



Sliattuek gave them and their classmates a rousing 
send-off. For two da\ s. smartly uniformed cadets pa- 
raded and drilled before beaming parents and pretty 
girls. They went to teas, church services, danced in the 
armory. When it was all over, the diplomas and the 
awards distributed, many a senior eye was moist. A 
few of these lx>ys will go to West Point or Annapolis: 
most plan to go to college. Hut their carefree days 
may well he done. If they follow in the footsteps of 



World War I graduates, one out of four w ill see armed 
service before the year is out. 

Oldest military prep school in the U. S., Shattuck's 
alumni include generals, admirals and bishops. Former 
commandant s include General Lewis C.Becbe, who was 
captured on Corregidor. and G e n eral Kichard K. Suth- 
erland. MacArthur's chief of statf. In time of peace, 
Shattuck sends more men to the church than to the 
Army. In time of war, it becomes an arsenal of youth. 





OLD SHADS 

REGISTER HERE/ 



1 






Tent Was Sel Up fur nlumni, railed Old Shads, who came hack 113 strong including one mem- 
ber of I lie ejuss of 'S.l. One third of present Sliattuek hoys arc sons or hrothers of Old ShaoV 



Old Shads tine up for drill t<> prove they still have martial spirit. But most had forgotten mean- 
ing ami timing of commands, stumhlcd and hmnMed about as the muiergrails roared gleefully. 
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MAKE DELICIOUS SUMMER 
RUM DRINKS WITH THE NEWEST 




Mountain-distilling, crystal-clear mountain water 
and mountain - grown sugar cane — these are 
the reasons for the sensationally better flavor 
of Ron Merito ... a rare flavor — plus distinctive 
fragrance and delicate smoothness . . . not to be 
found in any other rum. Tonight— try this newest 
taste sensation from tropical Puerto Rico. Try it 
in your favorite rum drinks and see what a re- 
markable difference mountain-distilling makes! 



Available In 
Gold Label 

and 
White Label 



THEY'RE MORE DELICIOUS WHEN 

"MADS WITH MERITO!" 



MOUNTAIN COOLER 

Juice of 1 1 lemon. 1 
jigger RON MERITO 
{Gold label). Serve 
in highball glass 
with ice, and (ill 
withclubsoda. Stir. 



RUM HIGHBALL 

1 jigger RON MER- 
ITO (Gold Label). 
Serve in highball 
glass with ice. Fill 
with sparkling 
wateror ginger ale. 



1 



DAIQUIRI 

Juice of Vt green 
lime. *h teaspoon 
sugar. 1 jigger RON 
MERITO (White 
Label). Shake well 
in cracked ice. 




Jy[EMT0 

PUERTO ^ 



i 



CUBA LIBRE 

1 jigger RON MER- 
ITO (Gold Label or 
White Libel). Serve 
in highballglass 
with ice, and fill 
with cola drink. 






lit V3f !0US Stages of dress and undress, cadets hang over railing* of Whipple Hull. It* 
walls arc covered with the names of Old Shads who have entered L". S. armed forces. 




Dtiring an int6rmiS$iOI1 at the commencement dance, girls pin badges and kisses on 
members of next year's flag company. Note agonized nnd jeering onlookers in rear. 
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Robert ("Goose") Gossettof Sioux city, loin, gives thumbs-up sign to nonmtn in 

n final bud session. Room is now stripped of belongings though Petty girls still hang. 




Sitting OHt a dance in the gun room, Ted Hartley of Dm Moines impresses his girl by 
telling her that he has just won appointment to Annapolis, will go East immediately. 



SURE YOU INHALE 
.SO PLAY SALE 

your throat ! 



You can't avoid some inhaling— but you can avoid worry 
about throat irritation, even when you do inhale. 

Doctors who compared the leading favorite cigarettes 
report that: 
SMOKE OF THE FOUR 
OTHER LEADING 
POPULAR BRANDS 
AVERAGED MORE 
THAN THREE TIMCS 
AS IRRITATING — 
AND THEIR IRRI- 
TATION LASTED 
MORE THAN FIVE 
TIMES AS LONG 
-AS THE STRIK- 
INGLY CON- 
TRASTED PHILIP 
MORRIS! 

When you * 
smoke PHILIP 
Morris, you 
enjoy finer to- 
baccos— plus 
this exclusive , 
proved protection ! 




CmL FOR 

PHILIP MORRIS 



jutravcju mgnr acAMtrrr 
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From Cold "Cable-ese" to a Great Radio Show 



MMO 



ONEMIL 

WHILE E\TIRE 
SEVENHUI 



COMMANDOS RAIDED BOULOGNE AREA LSNIGHT FIRING 
DOCKS UPBLOWING AMMUNITION STORES TAKING MOREN 
30 PRISONERS NAZI OFFICER ETSOME CIVILIANS 
ANXIOUS JOIN COMMANDOS STOP 





# Not much of the blood-red, blackface drama of a Commando 
f raid comes across in flash radiograms. From such cryptic mes- 
* sages it is hard for the pulilic to sense the panic-spreading 
stealth of these invasions. And we arc even less likely to 
grasp the significance of these items al>oiit "taking prisoners." 



But Steve Loird ond his wife Lael, TIME- LIFE- FORTUNH correspondents for- 
merly in Berlin and now in London, know that these snatched-up enemy sol- 
diers and friendly civilians bring not only valuable military information — they 
also bring us firsthand reports on conditions in Hitler's simmering Europe. 




| So to the March of Time microphone in London, the Lairds bring 
I a willing passenger just ashore from a returning Commando in- 
* vasion barge. Then you at your radio hear the voice of a French- 
man, or a Dutchman, or a Norwegian, telling what his country- 
men are really thinking as they begin their third year of slavery. 



' Are the people cowed by the tattoo of the firing squad? How is the Nazi "new order" 
t getting along? Is Europe willing to stand by the "four freedoms" and help make them 
* come true? The March of Time brings you some of the answers— shows you again and 
again what the terse, cold cables from all over the globe mean to mankind and to you. 



Experiences like thih — new insights into 
humanity's stake in the news — are waiting 
for you every Thursday night now in the war- 
time radio March of Time. 

From London and Cairo, from Russia and 
Australia, from Ankara, New Delhi, Washing- 
ton, Chungking . . . the March of Time now lets 
you hear from the people whom you read about 
each week in TIME. 

In addition, the details and color supplied by 
TIME correspondents to TIME's editors helps 
the March of Time to re-create events with all 
the dramatic impact of reality. 

And so close arc these correspondents to the 



explosive newsfronts — so swift and flexible is the 
new radio March of Time set-up — that the news 
they bring you on Thursday nights is completely 
fresh, vital, and unexpected. The news of the day 
. . . as well as the news of the week. 

Listen in on Thursday nights for the fresh news 



— for the moving, human angle on the bare com- 
muniques. Become a March of Time listener. 
Wiser than the average citizen, both before and 
after the news happens. Richer in the sympathy 
of shared experience. A better American and a 
more able citizen of this new-forming world. 



The March of Time 

Radio's most dramatic coverage of the news you need to know 
THURSDAY • 10:30 P.M., EWT . NBC NETWORK 
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tXCedfoam ^&&*nmenceMen£ (continued) 




Before the Ceremony at which he received commission as lieutenant, Richard Parker 
packs hastily. lie still wears the black-striped gray trousers of the Shattuck uniform. 




Leaving school after ceremony, Parker now wears uniform of T T . S. Army Besides 
excelling in military science and tactics, he was a letter man at football and baseball. 





'STILL SMOKING 
THOSE OLD-FASHIONED 
CIGARETTES, MR. BOGGS? 



MR. BOGGS, you worry me. You're 
much too modern a man to be smok- 
ing those dated cigarettes. Stream- 
line your smokes. ..get Regent. It's 
oval in shape. ..is so modern you can 
see and taste its superiorities! 



You see, Mr. Boggs, Regent's King Size... 20' < 
longer than outmoded "shorties"... gives you 
much more cigarette for your money. And Re- 
gent's crush-proof box never lets your cigarettes 
get crumply, as paper packs do. It keeps each 
Regent firm and fresh! 

And when it comes to taste, Mr. Boggs... u-m-m... 
Regent's simply wonderful ! It has a refreshing new 
taste ... because it's made with Domestic and Turkish 

tobaccos specially selected for finer flavor. .. 

then Multiple-Blended for extra mildness. So 

go modern, Mr. Boggs...get Regent...and you'll 

get more smoking pleasure!" 



COSTS NO MOM 
THAN OTHER 
LEADING BRANDS 




PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 



TEETHING DEVICE 

sire: 

Wn call this picture "Barl>ara Killer. 
Snake-eater." The young lady Is our 
daughter, S months old, who is cutting 
her first tooth on a rather unique teething 
ring. For one so young she shows an 
amazing interest in our ptoftmlOQ. zool- 
ogy, '['his Icing snake (non|K>isonous) Is 
.1 M ft . long and only one of her many live 



playthings. As you Bee. llarbara is with- 
out fear and the snake, which is good- 
natured in captivity, coils contentedly 
around her as she plays with him in her 
basket . Incidentally, she demonstrates 
the correct way to hold a snake behind 
its head -a fact which few grownups 
know. 

CHARLES w. SOHWABTZ 

Columbia. Mo. 




PREEN-UP TIME 

Sirs: 

As one of many who are oppofed to 
glamor girls ever completely forgetting 
their duty as such. I would like to present 
tills evidence that they do not. Unde- 
terred by the lack of time and the stern 
workmanlike surroundings of the Cessna 
Aircraft Company plant of Wichita. Kan. 



Miss Mint Weber, 90-year-old riveter in 
the sheet-metal department, uses the mir- 
ror-finish of a sheet of aluminum to do 
whal I gather Is technically called fresh- 
ening up her make-up. I understand this 
is excellent for feminine morale— and lw- 
lieve me, for ours. 



LOL'IS C. NELSON 



Wichita. Kan. 
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"Hcs so far ocer par on the 

19th hole pretty soon even 

£,\0 u'on'/ help him!" 

Smoking. Kiting or drinking to 
excess may bring on headaches, 
heartburn', and the heavy, stuffy 
feeling of acid indigestion. When 
that happens, just remember— 
■ liash of sparkling, langy-tast- 
ing Eno in a glass of water 
helps alkalize by relieving excess 
si. .111.11 li in id. A lamer quantity 
taken before breakfast acts as 
a refreshing laxative. Buy 
world-known Eno . . . and use 
anytime you feel out-of-sorts. 

Whenever You Eat, Drink or 
Smoke Too Much . . . Take 



ENO 



The Ellervescent Saline THAT T»STFS SO GOOD J 



IF YOU WANT 

to subscribe to LIFE, write to 
. D. PRATT, Circulation Manager 

LIFE— 330 Ea-t Z2nd 8tx—t 
Chicago, Illinois 

AND ENCLOSE $4. SO 



When Your 
Eyes Are Tired 

DO THIS 

Eyes tired? Do they smart 
^and burn from overwork, 
.sun, dust, wind, Jack of 
sleep? Then refresh 
and soothe them 
the quick, easy 
way — use 
Murine. 



PICTURES TO 
THE EDITORS 

(continued) 
MATCH TRICK 

Sirs: 

Your bicyclist iLIFK. May 86) who 

Med nnMMoanftdly to ih:ht t cinarH 
■while riding ■batrid leva how 10 open 
and rliw-B matchbook. tak«- out a match 
umlliwht it. all with MM ham!. I dfflMM- 
Ht ran- in 1 his photographic sequence how 
it can done. 

LESTF.lt ROBBDJfl 
Brooklyn, N. V. 




WHAT 

IS MURINE? 

Murine is a 
scientific blend 
seven ingredients — safe, 
gentle, and oh, so soothing f 
Just use two drops in each eye. 
Right away Murine goes to work 
to relieve the discomfort of tired, 
burning eyes. Start using Murine today. 

m Your 

SOOTHES AND REFRESHES 



«• EYES 






fat* 



FOR BLONDES, 
BRUNETTES 
and RED HEADS 



^GREASELESS 
SUNTAN LOTION 



NOT A PAIN NOT A STAIN 

Just Bask In the Sun 
and Have All the Fun 





\ 




Whatever your type . . . 
blonde, brunette, or red 
^ head . . . there's no reason 

I to suffer the pain of sunburn. 
GABY promotes a beautiful 
^a even tan. An unconditional 
£ Double Money-Back Guar- 
antee insures it! 

Start using Gaby the first 
time you go out in the 
sun ... it has no alcohol 
to dry your skin ... no oil to 
fry your skin. Use a little, tan 
a lot. Use a lot, tan a little. 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 



AMERICA'S MOST POPULAR SUNTAN LOTION 
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My 



$T0 



OKI** 5 



PARTY 



20% 



M0& 



"...SINCE D LEARNED THE 
RIGHT WAY TO HELP PROTECT 
THEM AGAINST PERSPIRATION '." 





PERSPIRATION 
IS ACID... 

WRECKS nice stocb'ngsf 



THE TWO ADVANTAGES 
ONLY IVORY SNOW GIVES YOU 



1. Il 's Ivory pure — 
wonderfully s u f e 
for all your fine 
\\ a shuttles. 

2. It'smudc in liny, 
ptm-white**siiow« 

drops." Dissolves 
incool water about 
4 times fustcr lltun 
ny popular soap 
this form. 
Ivory Snow acts 
surely against 
acid perspiration 

to help stockings 

L-A-S-T! 



IRADCHARK Hti. U. 0. PAT. OFF. • FftOCTC* t, &A«0tX 




ONLY IVORY SNOW combines 
2 great advantages you'll want 
in guarding against this danger! 

• Here's how to get up to 20% more wear 
from those precious silk stockings of yours 
— how to get longer life for your new rayons 
too: Simply avoid carelessness — remove 
dangerous acid perspiration every day with 
Ivory Snow! 

But, be sure you use Ivory Snow — the only 
soap that combines two advantages you'll 
want in fighting acid perspiration (see left). 

Ivory Snow is a new, different fine-fabric 
soap. Not a flake — not a powder. Dainty 
"snowdrops" of pure soap give rich, thor- 
ough-cleansing suds. A quick 2- minute daily 
sudsing with Ivory Snow will help you get 
Up to 20% extra stocking wear! 



cJMiss Ivory Snow Tells 

THE /-2-S WAY TO MAKE THOSE 
DEUCATE NEW RAYONS WEAR LONGER/ 

1. Don't be careless — wash them in pure Ivory Snow 
suds after every wearing- Be sure to handle gently. 

2. Avoid hot water — it's easy to get rich suds in 
cool water with Ivory Snow. 

3. All-rayon stockings, and stockings in which rayon 
is combined with other fibres (silk, cotton, nylon ), 
must be thoroughly dry before wearing. 

RiCH SUDS M JUST 3 SECONDS — EVEN /N COOL WATER! 99%*% PURE 




PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 

(continued) 



TORNADO HANDIWORK 

Sirs: 

You m;iy be Interested in seeing what 
a tornado did to a power line when it hit 

near Indiaimla, Miss. Linemen Identified 
the wire as 1 20,000- volt, with steel core 



ami six aluminum strands. The picture 
shows jt forced apart by the wind and 
spread into a loop design. As the fury of 
the wind diminished, the designs were 
formed farther a|tart. 

E. J. HOSCH 

Indianola. Miss. 




SEQUEL 

Sirs: 

Two years ago I saw a dingy pile of 
gray stone blocks standing before the 
Federal Trade Commission Building in 
Washington, sensed a work of art was in 
the ottng and took a snapshot of it (be- 
low, left). I watched for developments 



and felt sure I was right when a lit t in 
house was erected over the atone! shortly 

after the pirture was taken. A few weeks 
ago my patience was rewarded. The 
house was torn down and I was able to 
take the picture at right show inn what an 
artist can do to a few blocks of stone 

HOMER G. MAPLE 
Washington. D. C; 




CONTRIBUTIONS: Minimum rates for all right*, including resale and NQM! K per 
photograph. Amateur photographers are welcome ns contributors but their work must com- 
pete with professionals on an equal basin and will be judged (and paid for) as such. Unsolicited 
contribution* however, whether professional or amateur, will be neither acknowledged nor 
returned unless accompanied hy adequate pontage, pocking and directions. LIFE will not be 
responsible for safe handling of same either in its office or in transit. Payment will be made oniv 
on approval a nit publication. Address all correspondence about contributions to C< I NTH I BU- 
TTONS EDITOR. LIFE Magazine, TIME A LIFE Building. Rockefeller Center. New York. 
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IN MILL.. ON RAIL! 



DMMDMU MMMMI smvicf. PrnnnhaniaRailroadoPfraltfa fat of 
daily train iminx NVir York, C.h'n ago, Philadelphia, Drtro.it, CJrtr/and, 
Ra/iimort. St. Ltms, Pittihnrgh, Vaihiniilon. Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indtanap- 
•hi, Ctlnmbui, TohJo, Akron, Dayton and many otlnr ,uui. 



UPON STEEL the nation depends for its guns, 
tanks, ships, plane engines. 

Upon railroads steel depends for its raw mate- 
rials and die movement of finished products. 

Steel production is at one of its highest points 
in history. Kaiiioads are making records ior ton- 
nages carried. So die men who make the steel 
and the men who move it are coining through 
in true American fashion. 

Pennsylvania Railroad is proud of its part in 



this program. Yet speeding war output is only 
part of our wartime joh. ( )ur passenger facilities 
must also move troops ami business nun en- 
gaged in wartime production. So demands on 
all o( our equipment arc extremely heavy. 

To the best of our ability, we shall continue to 
provide fast, dependable travel for everyone. Hut 
should you occasionally encounter any incon- 
venience, please remember our main efforts are — 
and must be — dedicated to the cause of Victory. 



Pennsylvania Railroad 



SERVING THE NATION 

* Buy Vniitd S/j/<i Suiin^t BonJt and Sumps 
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Shop-at-Home this Summer 

WITH ^g^- 

^ "^EALSILK 



One of Realsilk's exclusive summer 
dress styles created hy foremost New 
York designers. A gay tropical print of 
fine rayon anil spun rayon broadcloth. 




\ 






Are you familiar with Realsilk's 
expanded Shop-at-Home Service? 

This summer,forinstancc, Rcalsilk 
brings you dresses, playsuits, slacks, 
as well as fine lingerie and hosiery. 
What is more, Realsilk brings them 
right to you, wherever you are, when- 
ever you say. 

This is a most sensible way to 
shop— in these times especially. You 
plan your buying so you make no 
mistakes. You make your selections 
from smart New York designed styles 
— exclusive models created only for 
Realsilk and in keeping with the 
government's new regulations on 
women's apparel. 

When you use Realsilk's Shop-at- 
Home Service you can be certain 
you're right. You shop right in your 
own home. You have no car to take out, 
no trolley or bus to catch, no walk- 
ing to do, no bundles to cai»y*llonie. 

There's a specially trained Realsilk 
Representative ready and waiting to 
bring our new Shop-at-Home Serv- 
ice right to your door. 



Realsilk Hosiery features the newest in styles, material and 
shades of the same high quality that has made Rcalsilk the 
"greatest name in hosiery" for more than twenty years. 





No more hanging shirttails with this 
blouse n'pantie combination of multi- 
filament rayon crepe. Tailored blouse. 
Panties perfectly cut for comfort. 
Wear with slacks (as shown) or skirt. 



Realsilk's new Slip n' Pantie — the 

perfect one-piece "underall" for 
slacks, suits and culottes. Made of fine 
rayon crepe. It's another example of 
Realsilk's distinctive lingerie service. 



This is the crowded "trolley" you don't 
have to take when you shop with Realsilk. 
To bring Realsilk's Shop-at-Home Service 
right to your door, just call the Realsilk 
branch sales office in your city, listed under 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills. A representative 
will call at your convenience. 



N»w Selling Opportunity — Many of our 
representatives have been called to the 
colors. This opens many territories for 
hiuh-type men and women, not needed 
for war production. For details write 
Dept. L-76, Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. 



_^ COHn«l«;HT 1,41. .1.1 till HOSIfST ■III,, INC. 

Realsilk's Shop-at-Home Service: Fashion II e a ixju a rt frs, 385 Fifth Avenue, New York; Mills, Indian ai-oi. is. Ind. 



